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A CRITICA 


HE necessity of going to press a few hours before the 
stmenasee ll which Mr. Attlee was to broadcast on 
Thursday afternoon means that any general appreciation of the 
situation attempted here may be defective in some important 
respects. In the past week there has been promise of change 
rather than actual change. In Russia the abandonment of 
Smolensk has been announced since Strategicus wrote his article 
ona later page. That in itself is of little consequence, for the 
city had been reduced to a useless shell and there is no reason 
to believe that the Germans have penetrated far beyond it. Of 
the position in the Ukraine there is no reliable news. The 
German claims are of the order of mere propaganda, and Russia 
remains silent. A Stockholm report which may deserve some 
credence suggests that Marshal Budenny has withdrawn his 
troops in good order to the east bank of the Bug, and Odessa 
is far too strongly defended to fall to any early assault. The 
position, in short, in that theatre is serious, but far from being 
desperate. Hitler, indeed, for immediate triumphs, may have 
to look to the final capitulation of Vichy and the hope of diver- 
sions created by Japan in the Far East. The latest news sug- 
gests at least the possibility that some impression has been 
made on .Prince Konoe and his Cabinet by the gravity of 
British and American intimations as to the effect of any tamper- 
ing with Thailand. It may well be that still more decisive 
declarations on that and similar questions will have been made 
before these words are in print. In all the circumstances, it 
is to be regretted that the Bill extending the liability to service 
of conscripts in the United States from one year to two and a 
half only passed the House of Representatives—for intelligible 
but unfortunate reasons connected with internal politics—by a 
majority of one vote. But at least it did pass. 

Vichy’s Surrender 

In a broadcast to the French people on Tuesday night 
Marshal Pétain announced that he had conferred full powers 
over all the military forces upon Admiral Darlan, thus pre- 
paring them for further capitulation to the demands of Germany. 
At the same time he announced twelve new measures which 
will have the effect of dragooning the nation to the will of a 
totalitarian government and threaten savage punishment upon 
those who may be held responsible for the fall of France with- 
out even a show of trial. A Council of “ Political Justice ” is to 
Provide him with a list of the proposed victims. Political 
acuvities of all kinds are prohibited. The Civil Service is to 
be purged. The powers of the secret police are to be aug- 
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mented. The tyrannies familiar under Nazi rule are to be 
applied by the Government of Marshal Pétain. In his sancti- 
monious address to his people he virtually admits his fear of 
public opinion, which “has not shown itself either always 
favourable or always fair” to Admiral Darlan—the tool of 
German policy, who now receives further powers for crushing 
the criticism directed against him. In one sentence a sop is 
thrown to “the great American Republic,” but in the rest 
we detect only the desire to placate the Nazis; and it is left to 
us to guess what tangible benefits Darlan is about to confer 
on them. Dakar and the North African bases? He may with- 
hold the full grant of these bases a little longer, playing for 
time, but he has gone far down the slope which leads to com- 
plete surrender to the German demands. General Weygand’s 
position becomes more difficult and more enigmatic than ever. 


Warnings to Japan 

The intentions of Japan, at the moment of writing, are still 
obscure, though feeling has been worked up to fever-heat 
and the public has been led to expect further action in pur- 
suance of the expansionist policy. More troops have been 
moved into Indo-China and some of them concentrated on the 
Thailand frontier; and the reinforcements of the army in 
Manchukuo are formidable. The Japanese Government has 
no reason to doubt that any further aggression will be met by 
Britain and the United States “ move for move.” There can 
surely be no misunderstanding of the frank statements made by 
Mr. Eden and Mr. Cordell Hull, backed up by resolute 
warnings from Mr. Menzies in Australia. There will be no 
climb-down by the Government of Thailand as there was by 
the weak-kneed Government of Indo-China. The former is 
determined to defend neutrality to the last. The Governments 
concerned have made it abundantly clear that a threat to 
Thailand concerns the security of Singapore, the Philippines, 
the Netherlands East Indies, and Australia. The outworn 
Japanese argument that the United States and Britain have 
aggressive designs against Japan and Thailand has been 
impressively shown up by the Japanese Minister in Washington, 
who stated in an interview with the Nichi Nichi that the United 
States desires friendly relations with Japan but will take 
counter-measures one by one to each step that she makes. If 
the Japanese militarists have been relying on bluff it must be 
clear to them that the move has failed. But they have very 
nearly burned all their bridges, and the outlook remains 
critical, 
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Britain, Russia and Turkey 


The Anglo-Soviet pledge to Turkey will assure the Govern- 
ment of that country that it can now look for help in a quarter 
which hitherto had caused continual anxiety. At one stroke 
the German invasion of Russia banished the fear that the 
Soviet Government might act against Turkey in collusion with 
Germany. The identical declarations presented at the Turkish 
Foreign Office on Sunday by the British and Russian 
Ambassadors assure Turkey that their Governments have no 
aggressive intentions, and also promise that they will give help 
if she is attacked by a European Power. Nazi propaganda has 
ceaselessly made the most of the differences between Russia 
and Britain, and has played upon the fear that Turkey might 
be attacked in the back by Russia if she encountered the 
hostility of Germany. Now she knows that former rivals are 
allies acting in the closest concert and prepared to strengthen her 
in the defence of her neutrality. They are now, moreover, in 
a position to make their help effective. Turkey’s frontiers 
march with those of the Soviet Union on the east, and to the 
south British forces now control the situation in Syria and Iraq. 
The reservations in the Anglo-Turkish treaty absolving her from 
any action which would involve her in conflict with Russia 
lose their force. She has now a double guarantee. The allusion 
in the British declaration to the Montreux Convention, which 
gives Turkey the right to close the Straits under threat of 
war, is more than an assurance that we have no intention of 
passing warships through them ; it is a reminder to the Turks 
not to let Italian warships use them—a very important point 
at a moment when Germany may be contemplating a sea- 
invasion of Russia from Rumanian ports. 


A Great Public Servant 


Lord Willingdon was one of the greatest public servants of his 

generation. From 1913, when he became Governor of Bombay, 
to the day of his death this week, he had been serving the 
Commonwealth with conscientious zeal, an ability which his 
unaffected simplicity could not conceal, and uniform and con- 
“spicuous success. His term as Viceroy of India, from 1931 
to 1936 (following immediately on his four years’ Governor- 
Generalship of Canada) was notable for a combination of firm- 
ness and liberalism which gave India the type of direction and 
leadership which the situation at that time most called for. 
But in some ways his Governorship of Madras, from 1919 
to 1924, was even more valuable, for with thirteen years’ 
experience of the House of Commons behind him he was able 
to give the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms the most successful 
start they achieved in any province. An adequate biography 
of Lord Willingdon would*be an invaluable contribution to 
Imperial history. Lady Willingdon, and probably she alone, 
could write it. The hope that she may will be universal. 


Rabindranath Tagore 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore performed in his life and in his 
writings the functions of the “ poet-prophet ” of tradition. He 
had, as an Indian, the necessary qualifications of birth and 
affluence as well as of an education which he had 
completed in England. He had been profoundly affected by 
English literature as a young man and could see the West 
through western eyes, and for this reason his studies of Indian 
philosophy and culture gained in breadth and in intensity. He 
was now a student and a recluse, now a teacher expounding 
his doctrines at the school he founded at Shantiniketan or 
to larger audiences outside, and occasionally he came into the 
lintelight as when he asked to be relieved of his knighthood in 
1919, or opposed Mr. Gandhi’s non-co-operation policy. His 
melodious, mystical verse instantly attracted W. B. Yeats in 
1911—it lent itself so beautifully to sonorous recitation—and 
his impressive personality fascinated English audiences 
when he came to London at the height of his fame. He is one 
of those who have helped to make Indian writers conscious of 
the resources of their own literature in some such way as the 
protagonists of the Irish literary revival of forty years ago made 
the Irish self-conscious in regard to Irish literature. In both 
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cases a background of English or European culture Was 1 

sary. It will be recalled that it was only last summer vs 
special Convocation of Oxford University was held at his va 
home to confer on him the degree of Doctor of Lette, 





Health of Troops in the East 


At any earlier period of history campaigns such gs ho 
which have been fought in the Middle East would undoubya 
have been attended by severe losses from disease 4 
troops. Even in the last war, when already many mej 
precautions were taken, sickness took a heavy toll of life in ty 
hot climates—not taking into account that grave epidemic J 
influenza which swept across Europe in 1918. But, ip spi 
of a trying summer in Africa and in Syria, the senijér Brit 
medical officer in the Middle East Command reports that the 
health of the troops has been extremely good. As compared 
with the last war, malaria cases have dropped from a 
thousand to .§8; typhoid from 1.89 to .07; and there has bets 
no typhus. The troops have been taught to wage war » 
flies at their breeding-grounds and to take other prevent. 
measures. We are told that men fresh from temperate climty 
are standing up magnificently to the heat. Not only is & 
training of men in all units designed to keep them fit, but mp 
attention is given than ever before to health conditions, Ty 
results are reassuring. 





Order in Reconstruction 

Though the announcement of the War Damage Commissiq 
which has just been issued to local authorities is concerne 
solely with the making of payments in respect of war damag, 
its object is to ensure that rebuilding by private owners wil 
not conflict with post-war planning schemes. Unless som 
restrictive measures are taken, there is an obvious danger 
that owners may hurriedly start reconstruction without refer. 
ence to the planned scheme of re-development in their locality 
Such haphazard re-building might upset the whole plannig 
of an area. The Commission has powers to impose condition 
in the public interest before making payments to claimants 
Accordingly, in certain areas it will require that clasmants in 
respect of property of a certain value should submit particulas 
of the works which they propose to execute, whether fo 
restoration only or complete rebuilding. In some cases it may 
be decided that it is inadvisable to repair a partially damage 
building, and then a larger payment—a “ value payment”— 
may be made to enable complete rebuilding to be undertaken 
The Commission itself, of course, has nothing to do with th 
making of the plans. It merely steps in, as the authority whic 
pays, to ensure that those who are paid will rebuild in com 
formity with the general scheme. 


Town Children in the Country 
Nearly two years have passed since the first children 2 
vulnerable areas were officially evacuated to safer regions, andit 
is now possible to form some estimate of the more lasting 
results of the migration. A booklet, The Schools m War 
time—issued last week on behalf of the Board of Educauot 
sums up the principal results. In December, 1940, the tow 
number of children in reception-areas was about 620,000, 
who adapted themselves to the ways of their hosts, fell in wit 
the conditions of rural life, and benefited in physique, genera 
health, poise and bearing. It is the town children, interestingly 
enough, who have been assimilated by the country rather that 
the country children who have been brought under the 
fluence of the towns. The best results have been obtained whet 
there have been organised centres for meals and recreation, but 
these are often sadly lacking. It would be a great mistake © 
regard the present makeshift as the ideal arrangement. 
camp boarding-school system ought to have been greatly 
extended. The existing camp schools house only 6,250 children 
Rural accommodation is still strained to breaking-point, with 
nothing to spare for future emergencies. 


— 
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R CORDELL HULL remarked on Monday in 
Washington that not merely Congress but the country 
sa whole appeared to be completely unaware of the 
dangers threatening the United States. That is a dis- 
siting suggestion, and the fact that it is to some extent 
tue of Great Britain as well as of the United States makes 
matters worse. This is clearly a moment when, as Mr. 
Churchill implied when he said all the armed forces had 
pen warned to be at concert-pitch by September Ist, 
wery citizen of either country must be prepared for any- 
hing, That is not as easy as it sounds. The lull in 
operations in the west, imposed on Germany by her pre- 
qcupations in the east, has psychological effects which 
must be strenuously resisted. We tend inevitably, in 
thought and speech, to assume that we are through the 
worst ; that war on two fronts will settle Germany ; that 
Hitler’s folly in attacking Russia and the magnificent 
sbduracy of Russia’s resistance, together with the per- 
petually increasing output of arms from the United States, 
has turned the scale and that victory now is only a matter 
of time, and no long time. 

All that is very comforting—and very dangerous. We 
must see things as they are, and they are not like that 
all. We are still set unescapably “in the midst of many 
and great dangers.” Hitler has not lost the war in Russia. 
On the contrary his armies are advancing, Russia’s are 
retreating. Despite amy secret misgivings they may be 
concealing, Goebbels and his satellites can put a more 
plausible case before their audience than a British or a 
Russian Ministry of Propaganda. Russia’s resistance has 























lit, # been epic. Hitler’s calculations have already been upset. 
ining # But eight weeks is a trifling space in a war that may last, 
tom & like the last, four years or more. Russia may hold out. 





She may prove able to strike back. It is conceivable, even, 
that British armies fighting with hers may find an easier 
way into Germany from the east than from the west. But 
all of that is speculation, and all of it, at the best, lies 
far ahead. What we have to reckon with is one or other 
of two contingencies far less propitious. Russia may be 
definitely defeated and compelled to sue for peace, like 
so many lesser States in the past twelve months. That, 











ich B fortunately, is unlikely, but it is too soon to rule it out. If 
o- @ ithappened the gravity of our situation would be immensely 
and suddenly enhanced. Germany, no doubt, even if 
victorious, would be seriously weakened by her eastern 
campaign, but if Russia’s capitulation was complete a good 
a proportion of the eighty divisions which Germany was 





maintaining on the Russian frontier before she attacked 
could be diverted to face the unconquered enemy in the 
west. There would be plenty of troops to squander on an 
invasion-attempt, however desperate. 

The other possibility, and the more likely of the two, 
is that the Germans at the onset of winter will neither 
have conquered Russia nor been expelled from Russian 
soil. In that event the campaign will become static and 
Germany will be able to divert considerable forces, in par- 
ticular a considerable air-force, to the west again. Against 
that we must be prepared in every detail. The long respite 
from serious air-raids inevitably militates against the alert- 
hess and resoluteness of mind which it is the imperative 
duty of every citizen to cultivate. The Government has 
issued the warning that heavier raids than ever may be 
expected and is most properly taking measures, such as a 
new and much more extensive organisation of the fire- 
guard, on that assumption. We need not, indeed, exaggerate 
the danger. Whatever the upshot of the war in Russia, 
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it must leave the Luftwaffe seriously weakened at a moment 
when the Royal Air Force is growing daily in strength and 
efficiency. In any new assaults on Britain the attack will 
be less deadly and the defence more powerful than a year 
ago. But there can be no hope or expectation of immunity. 
Death and destruction in London and the other cities of 
Britain must be faced again. We are only experiencing 
an interlude in the ordeal, not its end. That end will 
come only through endurance and _ effort—sustained 
endurance and effort in production intensified still further. 
Germany has the winter to face, but so have we. There 
will be shortages of food and fuel that will make life, not, 
certainly, intolerable, but more difficult. Prophets who 
prophesy smooth things today are charlatans. 

The expansion of the war, moreover, is more likely than 
its contraction. Russia, beyond question, is reducing 
incalculably Hitler’s chances of success by land, and the 
United States, in various effective ways, his chances of 
success by sea. We are not entitled to dismiss anxiety 
about the Battle of the Atlantic. Losses are cumulative. 
The volume of shipping available grows steadily smaller, 
for there is no reason to believe that new construction is 
yet keeping pace with losses. But there is evidence, though 
actual figures are no longer published, that the destruction 
of shipping is diminishing while the destruction of U-boats 
is increasing,—though damaged ships, of which we are told 
nothing, are as useless as sunk ships till they are repaired 
and at work again. Meanwhile Hitler has hopes of new 
allies. At any moment we may hear that Japan has entered 
the war. If she does, whether the first blow is struck north 
or south, some part of British and American or Russian 
effort will be diverted from Europe to Asia, and Hitler 
will be by so much the gainer. The argument that Japan’s 
intervention would be more than neutralised if it con- 
verted America into a full belligerent is not convincing. 
The contribution the United States is making to the Allied 
effort in Europe and the Middle East today could not be 
maintained at its present level if she had to cope with the 
challenge of Japan in the Pacific. A decisive check to 
Japanese aggression would ultimately make for the stabilisa- 
tion of peace everywhere, but temporarily American—and 
British—preoccupation with Japan would necessarily 
diminish the force of resistance to Hitler in Europe. Nor 
do we know what the final decisions of Spain or of Vichy 
France, the latter increasingly committed to co-operation 
with Hitler, will be. Both of them may give Hitler sufficient 
support to accentuate gravely our difficulties in the Atlantic 
and in Africa, to say nothing of Gibraltar. It is wanton 
self-deception to assume that victory is round the corner. 

There are many corners to be rounded yet. But if we 
force ourselves to give full weight to the adverse factors 
it would be foolish to underestimate the favourable. Ultimate 
victory has never been so certain as today, though it may 
be as hard to say how it will come as when. For one 
thing we know too little of the real effect on Germany 
of the Russian campaign. Immense as her losses in men 
and material must be, she can afford them except in the 
case of the Luftwaffe. That is what concerns us most, 
and a day may come when we can form some estimate of 
what the attack on Russia has cost in machines and pilots. 
The bulk of the German bombers have been withdrawn 
from the west, and of those that have gone a large pro- 
portion will not return. It seems probable on the face 
of it that parity between the R.A.F. and the Luftwaffe 
has been very nearly reached, and British and American 
construction now considerably exceeds the German. The 
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Russian air-force, moreover, is very much a factor to be 
considered, as the German propagandists who periodically 
announce its annihilation know well. Germany will in the 
impending months feel a weight of aerial attack such as 
she has never known before. We too shall almost certainly 
suffer heavy raids, with more powerful bombs, but it may 
be doubted whether, measured by volume combined with 
frequency, they will be worse over a period than the blitzes 
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There are reasons, which I need not elaborate, for 
not choosing this particular moment to attack Mr. Churchill, 
but no man in his position can claim to be immune from criti- 
cism, and a great many people are saying in private more or 
less what Mr. Shinwell deemed it necessary to say in public 
about the immense and intolerable concentration of responsi- 
bility in the Prime Minister’s own hands. In Mr. Shinwell’s 
view the Prime Minister has not the faculty of devolving work. 
There is no doubt some truth in this; it is a deficiency to 
which many of the ablest administrators must plead guilty. At 
the same time there is more devolution in the War Cabinet 
than meets the eye. There is little public sign, for example, 
of Sir John Anderson’s tireless activity in many spheres. The 
Prime Minister has the defects of his qualities, but they are 
great qualities and relatively small defects. He is as near being 
indispensable to the Commonwealth as any Minister for the 
last hundred years, and there is no sign anywhere above the 
horizon of any man capable of replacing him, or even of acting 
as an effective deputy. He is unduly sensitive to criticism, 
even when the critic’s aim is to make his own path smoother. 
That is a pity, and it does not justify the stifling of criticism 
or debate when great issues are involved. But it is wise to 
recognise that if we want Mr. Churchill, as we most emphati- 
cally do, we must have him as he is. Criticism of the pin-prick 
order is umreasonable and detrimental. The House of 
Commons collectively has a sound instinct for a situation. It 
would know how to check the growth of arbitrary habits in 
any Minister in time if ever the need arose. 

* * * . 


The losses of bombers on one or two days this week—twelve 
Blenheims, as well as eight fighters, in Tuesday’s daylight raid 
on Cologne, and thirteen bombers of various types in the night 
raids a few hours later on Berlin and other cities—have set a 
good many people wondering whether the results achieved are 
worth this sacrifice. There is no doubt, I think, that as such 
things are measured in air-warfare they are. The daylight raid 
was a dashing and audacious performance; when the Luftwaffe 
was attacking this country by day a year ago its daily losses 
fan up to a maximum of 185. As for the night raid, it is 
obvious from the number of centres attacked that our loss was 
far below the 10 per cent. that would cause the Air Staff to look 
grave. In the matter of results, moreover, there are two con- 
siderations, the actual damage caused—in the Cologne area 
it is believed to be immense—and the service done to Russia 
by compelling German fighters to defend German cities in- 
stead of attacking Russian bombers on the eastern front. The 
R.A.F.’s daylight sweeps over France help in the same way. 
The combination of day and night raids is a heavy test for 
German morale. 

7 * * 7 

I am very glad, the question of sanctioning remittances to 
America on behalf of British children there, and some British 
mothers, is being argued again. Surely this is a case in which 
the Treasury might show itself capable of a little sympathy 
and imagination. The situation is all too clear. Americans, 
with a characteristic hospitality for which no praise could be 
too high and no gratitude excessive, threw open their homes 
during the blitzes of last autumn to British women and chil- 
dren, and large advantage was very rightly taken of the generous 
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of last winter. But without being worse than that 
can spell devastation and death on a tragic Scale. 
that we must steel ourselves, making every possible 

paration for defence and shelter in advance, in the » ‘ 
of evacuation of children in particular. Vict - 
come the sooner if we realise, as we are in aa 

of forgetting, that we may have a stern price to nal 
it yet. 
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mpoRT 
raking | 
gon the ¢ 
soe the | 
apd, takin 
gumber of 
a os took place 
invitation. The experiment in all respects but one has worl outbreak ¢ 
well. The children have done better for the good aoe, sivanced 
their country than most adults. Where they are Unaco 7 Germany 
panied few difficulties arise; children are not often Wo ' Russia 08 
about finance. But in the many cases where mothers—fr woe of U 
comfortable, cultivated families here—went with their Childregil the Ukrai 
the case is very different. The sense of being dependent a, 
American charity, even for pocket-money, is inevitably presey 
and inevitably galling. Not all the American hosts are wealhy 
Moreover, little strains are bound to arise. The first zest g 
hospitality may wear off; we found that ourselves with Bega 
refugees in the last war. The British guests may be Passe 
on to another household or another neighbourhood less oy, 
genial, and being penniless can have no say about their destigy 
at all. It is painful to them, it is painful to their relatives hep 
who are only too anxious to send them money—and, gp. 
sidering the trifle involved in comparison with the incalculab: 
total of our dollar transactions, it is stupid to the point of 
cruelty on the Treasury’s part. The longer it goes on th 
worse it is, if only because clothes have a way of wearing ou 
Sir Kingsley Wood should put the thing right, and quickly, 
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Mr. Quentin Reynolds’ broadcast on Sunday night was ox 
more illustration of the difficulties confronting a man who hs 
scored a brilliant initial success and is expected to live up toi 
The technique of direct address is a great deal less effectiy 
the second time than the first, and the device of referring t 
Hitler as Mr. Schicklgruber, and thereafter repeatedly x 
Mr. S. (one confused listener thought he was talking about M: 
*Ess), has obviously little force—indeed less than no force- 
unless Hitler was in fact once called Schicklgruber. And is 
fact he never was. His heredity, so far as I know, is not is 
dispute. He was the son of Alois Hitler, who was the illegit- 
mate son of one Martha Schicklgruber. Alois bore his mother’ 
name till 1876, when he changed it, by a regular and form 
process (as many respected British citizens have for differem 
reasons changed theirs), to Hitler, which was a variant of his 
reputed father’s surname. Thirteen years later, in 1889, Alois 
Hitler had a son called Adolf—whose surname was naturally ani 
necessarily Hitler. It is mot the case, therefore, that Schick 
gruber was ever Hitler’s name, much as broadcasters and othen 
might wish it had been. 





+ 7 * * 

I shall, I think, be doing a service to some readers of this§ 
column, perhaps to many, by calling their attention to a litt wh 
book just published—The Undivided Mind, by E. B. Castk, 
headmaster of Leighton Park (Allen and Unwin, 2s. 6d. and for 
1s. 6d.)—which links, more convincingly and more sugges on 
tively than anything I have read for a long time, the spiritul a 
with the practical, particularly the spiritual with the socid, _ 
and faces courageously, and again convincingly, the eterndl - 
problem of divided allegiances and rival loyalties. It forms ri 
the annual Swarthmore Lecture, delivered last month to tk " 


Society of Friends, but while addressed particularly to thi 
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body (with which its author is associated by conviction, nd 
ora “<_ “et : if il 
heredity) its appeal is in no way limited thereby. Its hundred ‘ 
pages have that in them which may shape both thought and p 





action in many readers, 
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ypORTANT in themselves, the operations which are 
taking place in the Ukraine may have a decisive influence 

n the development of the war. It is now nearly eight weeks 
ue the Germans launched their surprise attack upon Russia 
nd, taking the troops in the act of deployment, secured a 
qumber of successes. A great part of the advance, however, 
ok place over territory only occupied by Russia since the 
utbreak of the war and treated by her as a sort of glacis, or 
advanced zone in front of her main defences. Since then 
Germany has continued her advance, driven a wedge into White 
Russia on the highway to Moscow, crossed part of the outer 
me of the Leningrad defences and created a deep bulge in 
ihe Ukraine. On the map these advances look impressive, and 
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his 9 mileage they are imposing; but there is no suggestion any- 
tk Where of a real prize or a definite approach to a decision. 
le It has been suggested that Germany has been casting about 
4) for some diversion that will ease her problem, as she has 
s.§ done since the beginning of the war. She has to produce some 
that will make an impression on wavering and 
reluctant nations west and east ; and that is the real objective 
in the Ukraine. There are five or six weeks still remaining of 
campaigning weather in Russia—in the north probably less; in 
» f the south rather more. Unless she can completely defeat the 
, J Russian armies in that period Germany will be compelled to 
face a winter campaign in Russia and a war upon two fronts. 
It would not at all be surprising to learn that she has almost 
abandoned hope of avoiding that hated alternative under the 
Present alignment of forces. There are possibilities of 
salvaging the situation in two or three directions. 
If she could bring pressure upon the Vichy Government and 
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perhaps Spain to close the Mediterranean at its western end 
she might then hope to be able to induce Turkey to open the 
Dardanelles and give her troops right of passage to the 
Caucasus. If she can induce Japan to take the plunge, she 
might hope to cut the channel of supply from America and 
possibly divert reinforcements to Siberia from the western 
Russian theatre. But to secure such intervention the absolute 
necessity is a victory that will bear examination. On the 
northern front she has achieved very little. In the direction of 
Smolensk she has now broadened her wedge and pushed down 
towards the railway which feeds Moscow from the south-west. 
But her troops have not yet reached the railway, and the force 
which has pushed south of Smolensk may be a mere detach- 
ment. It has been held in the same position for some days 
and may be halted finally. 

It is in the Ukraine that she has achieved the most significant 
successes. On this sector of the frontier that experienced cam- 
paigner von Rundstedt has shown more ability than either of 
his colleagues. It is still fresh in the memory how long and 
stubbornly the Russians stood at Luck ; and none is likely to 
forget the prolonged defence at Novograd Volinsk. It was only 
when the latter city had fallen and the Russians had 
retreated to Zhitomir, and only when the Hungarians, 
Rumanians and Germans had crossed the Middle Dniester, 
that Marshal von Rundstedt sprang his mine. A new army was 
flung across the river and directed towards the north-east and 
the thrust brought almost immediate results. Its probable 
direction was along the railway that runs to Kiev from the 
south-west; and under its influence the Hungarian and German 
divisions were able to cross the Bug. 

Hitler writes in Mein Kampf of the power of a great lie; but 
he did not think the matter out. Lies of any sort are like 
cheques; the time arrives when they are presented for payment 
and immediate loss of credit follows failure to meet the demand. 
The Germans have indulged in such an orgy of lying about 
Russia that not only do they fail to carry conviction with even 
their truthful statements, but they are also thought to be 
concealing difficulties they dare not reveal. The account of 
the 25 divisions supposed to have been destroyed does not 
balance; and, even apart from that not entirely negligible fact, 
some factors have been counted twice. It is absurd to note 
a huge number of prisoners supposed to have been taken by 
encirclement and then to set down the number of the wounded. 
In such circumstances the wounded are among the prisoners; 
and this is the case in all rapid advances. 

Nevertheless, Marshal Budenny has suffered a blow and, 
though we are in ignorance of its dimensions, it is now admitted 
that the Russians are fighting in the direction of Uman, which 
is a hundred miles due south of Kiev. In order to understand 
the position there it is necessary to note that, as I write, there is 
no confirmation that Smolensk is in German hands even now. 
The tide of battle appears to have washed around and beyond 
it; but it seems to be still in Russian hands. So, when we see 
that the Germans have reached Uman and recognise that it is 
across the lower Bug, which has Nikolaev at its mouth, it is 
wise to take that fact with reasonable calmness. The real 
danger of the position in the southern Ukraine is that the main 
communications have been cut for some time, and if the 
Russians have lost a number of troops it is not easy to reinforce 
the armies with the requisite speed. 

The Germans’ objectives are Odessa and Nikolaev. If they 
secure the latter they may be able to capture the former, since it 
would be cut off; but they would prefer the former because 
it sounds better. Their thrust, which was first directed towards 
the north-east, has now been turned south-east and is being 
developed towards the Black Sea coast. If they secure these 


ports they will press on no doubt, still chasing the decision that 
eludes them; but they will also hope to influence other nations 
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at once. It is well to recognise that, although the Russians 
have fought magnificently, they tend to fight wastefully. They 
have defects that in moments of crisis may induce failure rather 
than success. The Germans take more readily to the intelli- 
gent but complete discipline that leads to instantaneous con- 
trol. The slowness of response that gives the Russians their 
stolid endurance involves an inertia that may be fatal in a crisis. 

Yet we can find elements of reassurance in a situation that 
is more critical than it has been before. There is no evidence 


i the debate on War Production in the House of Commons, 

on July 29th, the Prime Minister stated that “ allowances 
must be made for the very severe change in the diet of the 
heavy manual worker. .. . There has been no hunger . . . but 
no one can pretend that the diet of the British people, and 
especially of their heavy workers, has not become far less 
stimulating and interesting than it was a year ago. . We 
have been driven back to a large extent from the carnivore to 
the herbivore. That may be quite satisfactory to the dietetic 
scientist, who would like to make us all live on nuts, but 
undoubtedly it has produced, and is producing, a very definite 
effect upon the energetic output of the heavy worker.” 

In the debate on coal, on August sth, ten speakers referred 
te the need of miners for better food and feeding-arrange- 
ments. The chief demand from the miners’ representatives 
was for canteens at the pit-heads, and for increased rations 
of certain foods. Among other speakers, Sir Douglas Thom- 
son asked, “ Do the Ministry of Food agree to the proposition 
that the miner requires more food? Has the Minister, per- 
haps, been faced in his efforts to get more food with the 
report of some body of scientists who say that so many 
vitamins are all that is required? ” 

It would be a pity if a failure to realise earlier the special 
nutritive needs of miners were covered up by an attack on 
“dietetic scientists,” who may now—dquite falsely—be sup- 
posed to have advocated a diet of nuts or vitamins for heavy 
manual workers. The term “ scientist,” of course, is apt to be 
adopted, for purposes of advertisement, by anyone with a 
cranky notion to sell, or a profitable fraud to exploit. The 
Ministry of Food, however, and the Cabinet, are, in fact, 
advised by a number of serious and experienced scientific 
people, who are very well aware of such facts as the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) That the heavy manual-worker uses far more energy, 
and therefore requires more food, than the sedentary worker— 
how much more can easily be determined in any given case ; 

(2) That this extra energy cannot be supplied, without com- 
pelling a drastic and undesirable change in dietary habits, 
simply by adding unrationed foods like bread, potatoes and 
turnips ; 

(3) That a heavy manual-worker, accustomed to the diet 
of Western Europe and America, needs at least 20%, of his 
energy to be derived from fat; for a man requiring 5,000 
calories per diem (twice the requirement of a sedentary 
worker) this means about four ounces of fat daily in some form 
or other—an impossible amount on present rations ; 

(4) That digestion waits on appetite, and appetite upon 
reasonable variety and care in the preparation of food ; and 
that a meal eaten with relish and satisfaction keeps a man in 
better heart than one consumed only as a duty. 

It is not scientists, but cranks, who believe that heavy 
workers can exist on nuts, lettuce and vitamins. Scientific 
advocacy of the wheatmeal-loaf is based, not chiefly on its 
greater content of B vitamins, but (a) on the superior quality 
of its proteins, and (b) on the great saving of wheat result- 
ing from the higher extraction. Scientists welcome the promise 
from the United States and the Dominions of concentrated 
foods, like cheese, bacon and dried milk, of high nutritive 
value ; and they trust that these will be distributed to those 
who need them most. 

These considerations refer particularly to the nutritional 
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that the farthest point of penetration in the southern Uk: 
is anything but the product of an isolated detachmen, 

armoured units. Marshal Budenny has weathered many st ‘ 
already, and has indeed achieved a remarkable success Are 
ing the Germans so long from Odessa when they wer " 
120 miles away at the opening of the campaign }, . 
cheat them yet; if he does, and at the same time bey 
his armies in being, it will be a success of the first mapnin: 
and Germany will have suffered an undisguisable rebuf. 






















needs of heavy workers. In most trades the changes in gj. 
which we have all undergone are not a significant cause 
diminished output; indeed, it would be highly dangeroy, 
in general to lead people to suppose that an imaginary |: 
of proper food is a sufficient cause for slacking. The Prig. 
Minister, we know, among his other amiable characteristig, 
has a profound belief in the virtues of the roast beef of gj 
England. On the whole, however, apart from that, mos ¢ 
us are being fed just about as well, from the physiologiq) 
standpoint, as in ordinary times; when the wheatmeal-|eg 
is generally available-—if we are sensible enough to use j- 
we can be somewhat better fed. Food difficulties, in genenj 
are rather a nuisance and a waste of time than a serioy 
hindrance to national efficiency. 

There are special classes, however, of heavy workers, ty 
special conditions of whose life make special provision nece. 
sary, and what is said here about miners’ food applies in 
large degree to some other heavy industries. [It | 
admitted that the petrol-ration must depend on th 
horse-power of the car; why not the same with men’ 
The armed forces are provided with special food-ration 
canteens are available now in many works ; and all who ca 
afford to ge to restaurants and national kitchens can obtaip 
extra and well-prepared food. The plea, therefore, that coa:- 
miners, and certain other heavy workers, who are exertiny 
a greater horse-power than the rest of us, should have speci 
provision made for them, is one which cannot in logic, justic 
or expediency be resisted. Practical people and scientiss 
alike will support the urgent request of the miners’ repr- 
sentatives that canteens should be established as soon a 
possible at all coal-mines. 

In other countries, with long nutritional traditions different 
from ours, e.g., in Italy and China, heavy workers exist « 
diets which, according to British standards, are far poorer 1 
quality than our own. In a generation or two our min 






































might conceivably learn to live on rice or spaghett 
with added soya bean or olive oil—or even on nus 
but no serious scientist imagines that the change-over 





could be made quickly. Heavy manual workers, even mot 
than the rest of us, are usually very conservative in their dietay 
habits ; and we must remember that men who are doin 
strenuous bodily work for long hours, without mut 
opportunity for recreation, if given uncongenial food, may lox 
not only appetite and the digestion which waits on it, bu 
also the feeling of contentment which a decent well-serve 
meal supplies. 












for which special and appropriate rations will be available. 

The need for an increased coal-output is very urgent. Th 
primary necessity is for the return of men, particularly of fact 
workers, to the pits. It is very important, however, to removt 
all causes of discontent or inefficiency, even if these depend # 
part on enforced changes of custom or habit, as well as @ 
actual deprivation. The unsatisfied need for better food 
and better feeding-facilities is an important and justifiable 
factor in the discontent which, we are assured, exists. I 
can be met if canteens are provided on P* priority, and in ™ 
other practical way. But let no one palm off the blast 
for not providing them of the scientists. It is not they wh 
regard special treatment for special cases as a nuisance ® 
administration. 









Such a meal, their representatives urge. i & 
best be provided for the miners by canteens at the pit-head, § 
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CLAUSEWITZ 


LAUSEWITZ, Prussian officer, but one of the great 

thinkers in political science, fought in the Russian 
amy. That is not generally known, but it is both true and 
important. He gave up his Prussian commission, he became 
; Russian officer and fought against his own country, which 
had allied itself with the European Dictator of that day, 
Napoleon, and marched side by side with him against the last 
remaining army of the Continent—the Russian army. Clause- 
witz hated dictatorship. He had experienced it, and he had 
observed its methods of warfare. The method was Blitz, 
and it was Napoleon who had developed it. 

Clausewitz, with the clarity of mind which his hatred 
tended to mould into a visionary insight, understood the 
essence of Blitzkrieg. It was the concentration of the maxi- 
mum force against the weakest point of the enemy. This 
weak point proved to be not so much the structure of the 
amy as the morale of the army and the morale of the people. 
The strokes of Napoleon fell with lightning speed, and with 
masterly precision. His victories were won in campaigns 
lasting days, weeks. Only days and weeks. The enemy had 
never time to reorganise, to find out his, the Dictator-Emperor’s, 
weak spots. The enemy was reduced to helpless masses 
without leadership and organisation, without a State, apart 
from that slave-system which Napoleon imposed upon the 
conquered. © Clausewitz, young and ardent, observed these 
characteristics—the speed, the concentration of force upon the 
vital point, the daring push into the centre of the country, to 
the capital, the panic created deliberately, and the fugitive 
governments seeking an armistice from the remotest corner of 
the country. Clausewitz realised that there were remedies—and 
he was only one of a circle which worked out this remedy. It 
was the Liberals of Central Europe, 4nd Clausewitz was their 
pupil. As a Liberal he went to Russia, joined the Russian 
General Staff, and fought against his own miserable king, who 
had too little sense of honour to resist alliance with the sub- 
jugator in a war destined to seal the fate of all the nations of 
Europe. 

We get from Clausewitz a detailed account of that campaign 
of 1812 which led to the downfall of Napoleon. The elements 
of success which Napoleon was relying upon were clear 
enough. The answer to his methods had to be shaped 
accordingly. Speed was the magic word of the Dictator, 
so his march had to be slowed down. All methods combined 
were the only guarantee to achieve this purpose—not only one 
method alone, as later observers thought, not only the policy 
of “scorched earth,” not only the policy of guerilla warfare, 
not only the policy of constant engagements, not only the 
policy of road-destruction and burned towns and villages— 
only the reckless combination of them seemed sufficient to 
achieve this purpose of delay. Delaying the lightning-strokes 
meant defeating them, because an army of the size which the 
Dictator needed to rely on could not be maintained over the 
winter in a hostile country. Winter could be expected to 
arrive as the decisive ally. Therefore, the invader had to be 
kept at bay until then. As in 1941 so in 1812. 

Decision was the next portent of dictatorial victory. Conse- 
quently decision had to be avoided by the defenders. Retreats, 
retreats, but no decisions. Even defeats mattered little as 
long as the main armies of Russia were intact. They had 
to give battle, in order to weaken the power of the enemy. 
But they had to avoid being overrun by him. Decision be- 
came a vague idea after Napoleon’s failure to force the issue 
at the beginning. He thought, and all his propaganda in- 
sisted on this point, that with the fall of Moscow the decision 
Was achieved, Russia would have to accept peace. He 
hoped at least to find in Moscow a refuge for his badly 
shaken soldiers who had suffered heavily under the severe 
climate, under the lack of shelter and water. He could 
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reach Moscow, Clausewitz observed dispassionately, but he 
could no longer terrify the world from there. 

These, then, were the elements on which the Russian army 
had to base its defensive strategy: delaying actions, constant 
fighting, avoiding being encircled and put out of action. 
Furthermore, the assistance of the entire people was invoked, 
“total defence” was the answer to total “Blitzkrieg.” The 
deeper the enemy penetrated into the territory of Russia the 
more his vital lines of communication became exposed to 
guerilla-attacks and interruption. Apart from these guerillas 
hardly any people had been left behind by the gradually 
retreating Russians. A huge belt of desert was created 
where no living soul welcomed the tired and exhausted 
soldiers of the enemy. Clausewitz, still under the impression 
of this gigantic strategy, observes that Napoleon’s eagerness 
to obtain Moscow intact was a fallacy, for he would not have 
found the one thing he needed most there, human beings. 
Utter desolation was the most powerful weapon, against which 
all the genius of the conqueror failed. 

The final test came, however, only when Napoleon, in 
September, had succeeded in reaching Moscow. His army 
was almost reduced by half by then. The Russians, while 
retreating, were reinforced constantly by fresh troops drafted 
from the immense spaces of their country, thus not only making 
good the losses which the army had suffered but gradually 
increasing the numbers. Napoleon could no longer muster 
sufficient masses. He had thrown in the maximum of forces 
which he was able to gather. These forces had been reduced 
by constant battles and disease. With a miserable crowd 
of disheartened men the conqueror tried to convince the world 
of his success when he stood on the roof of the Kremlin. 
This, his propagandists shouted, was victory. Clausewitz 
describes those days, when he and the few foreigners who 
like him served in the Russian army in order to help defeat 
dictatorship were trembling lest the Russian Emperor should 
listen again—as he had done before—to the peace-offers of 


Napoleon. 

There was only one thing in the world which he, 
Clausewitz, feared at that moment, peace,—peace with the 
conqueror. The strategy of fighting and retreating, the 


strategy of the “scorched earth” had prepared the downfall 
of the man and his ideas. Yet there was still that permanent 
threat, perhaps the most dangerous of all, the attempt to 
break the morale of the enemy by “reasonable peace 
offers.” The chances seemed not unfavourable to Napoleon. 
England, which alone had continued the gigantic fight against 
him, was not ready yet to send an expeditionary force to the 
Continent. There was no army which could have given assist- 
ance to the Russians, who still had to throw the invader out 
of their country. How, if he left it—as a “ friend”? Napoleon 
clung to this hope. Clausewitz reports that he declared re- 
peatedly that the Russian Czar would be prepared to make 
peace with him, because he had taken pains “never to offend 
him personally.” This, then, was the mentality of the man who 
thought he could shape Europe’s future. 

The Russians did not fall to the temptation. They refused 
to parley. They fought on. Nothing was left for the man 
and the army who had sought in vain to establish themselves 
in Moscow then but to abandon that vast country, those 
deserted walls, the onslaught of a winter against which there 
was no defence, the harassing attacks of the Cossacks, to 
which there was no reply. And a vast army stood idle in 
Europe, an army needed to keep down the nations which 
the conqueror had overrun, an army needed to guard the 
shores of the Continent against a British expeditionary force. 
That army might, perhaps, have decided the issue for the 
conqueror. But it was not available. The subjugated nations 
of Europe, the might of England, forced it to remain outside 
the battle of Russia. 





1§2 THE SPECTATOR, 

The campaign of 1812 was, perhaps, the most decisive 
campaign in military history. Never had so much been lost 
in so short a time. Yet there, also, the ideas of Liberalism 
won their impetus, there even the ideas of liberal military 
thought were born. For there Clausewitz, with the mind of a 
scientist, evolved that great strategical conception of the 
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superiority of defence over the offensive. There he 

what our time had tended to forget, that defensive stra 
in order to be effective, has to carry all the elements ra 
offensive in itself. Not retreat, but fighting while seal 
not defence, but counter-attacking while defending—thj 
the secret of victory over the “ Blitz.” 7 


THE SMALL SHOP’S FATE 


By CHARLES MADGE 


(O the casual eye it must have been obvious for some time 
that numbers of shops are closed, shuttered or boarded 
up, in almost every shopping-street. But to the question 
“How many shops have shut down since the war started? ” 
there is no Government department, or anyone else, who 
could give an accurate answer. We don’t know how many 
shops there are now, or were before the war. There is no 
Census of Distribution in this country. In the course of 
other research in Glasgow, I found that there were 19,000 
shops in that city at the beginning of 1939, and of these some 
17 per cent. have closed down since. The rate of closing 
has greatly increased. Three per cent. closed in 1939, 6 per cent. 
in 1940, and 8 per cent. have already closed in the first six 
months of 1941. The acceleration is likely to continue. 
Clothes-rationing and the ebbing of stocks will further thin 
out the smaller concerns. There is not much doubt that by 
the end of the year only three-quarters of the 1939 shops 
will remain. 

The effect has varied widely with the type of shop. Among 
the food-shops, grocers have hardly suffered at all, butchers 
surprisingly little and bakers less than most. Fruiterers and 
greengrocers show heavy casualties, and things are getting 
worse for dairymen and fishmongers. The small general shop 
had been holding its own until this year, which has also been 
bad for confectioners and fried-fish shops. Of non-food shops, 
those selling clothes are the most important group, but their 
worst time is probably still to come. Newsagents, chemists 
and hairdressers have all been notably diminished. Certain 
kinds of specialised dealer, such as the wireless or cycle agent, 
are hard hit, and so are hardware, furnishing and decorating 
concerns. Public houses and spirit-dealers show little change 
since 1939; in 1940 their number actually increased. 

The shopkeeper has traditional importance in our social 
structure. To portray him and his war-time position more 
clearly, I may refer to other researches by myself and my 
team for the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research. In Slough last March we interviewed a sample of 
traders at some length about their plight. Slough’s population 
and spending-power had greatly increased since the war, so one 
might have expected to find that trade was good. But the 
shopkeepers’ profits had decreased by an average of 20 per 
cent., though their customers had increased and their turnover 
was, on balance, unchanged. We questioned the shopkeepers 
about the different sorts of difficulty they were experiencing. 
Uppermost in their minds was the shortage and uncertainty 
of supplies. Relations with wholesalers were irregular, and 
visits from “ travellers” few and far between. The blackout 
had been an upsetting factor. Lesser problems included the 
extra accountancy involved by rationing and Purchase Tax ; 
calling-up of employees; and the effect of the petrol-ration on 
van-deliveries. But the essential problem was the relation of 
cost and profit. Costs had increased in a hundred and one 
small ways—from paper-bags to fire-watching—and retail prices 
had not kept up with them. Each trade had its own complaint, 
its own special difficulty. A strong impression emerged, in 
March, that the shopkeepers were co-operating loyally in spite 
of their troubles. Most of the bitterness was reserved for 
multiple firms and wholesalers, whose activities were sometimes 
felt to be unfair, and this was more marked than the criticism 
of Government departments. Since March the popularity of 
the latter has perhaps been more severely strained. Slough 


shopkeepers had a good opinion of the public, on the whole ; 
and Slough housewives, also systematically questioned, had an 
even better opinion of the shopkeepers, 


The Government’s economic war-policy is, and should 
to reduce consumption of all sorts of goods, except the bare 
essentials. The volume of retail trade must inevitably be 
reduced, and the apparatus of distribution accordingly cyt 
down. The least efficient distributive units should be the first 
to go. All this is true. Various measures of rationing and 
restriction of supplies are effecting the process. But it js 
happening haphazard and piecemeal, and in such a Way as to 
ensure social friction. Captain Waterhouse, for the Board o 
Trade, suggested in Parliament last April that “ those wh 
found it difficult to carry on might sell their stock, and, after 
investing the proceeds in Government securities, might fing 
employment in other directions for the war-period.” There are 
many who would take this advice if they could dispose of their 
lease and other liabilities. In practice, the majority hang on 
till the bitter end, which is uneconomic and bad for morale 
Should not the Government investigate the difficulties an 
help the retailer round an impossible corner? 

Responsibility for the shopkeeper is divided between the 
Ministry of Food and the Board of Trade. To the former vast 
structure comes much information, through ration-registrations 
and licences to sell different foodstuffs; but I should guess 
that the information is not in a form which can be readily 
collated or analysed, and I doubt if much has been done about 
it. The Board of Trade has an efficient short-term intelligence 
service, and it has set up a “ Retail Trade Committee to advise 
on problems confronting retail traders,” which “is sending 
out a questionnaire to obtain the views of responsible trade- 
associations on whether schemes to ensure a fair distribution 
of the available commodities could be organised by voluntary 
agreement and co-operation among the retail traders themselves, 
Such schemes may, almost of necessity, involve the withdrawal, 
at least temporarily, of a proportion of the existing traders.” 
This bureaucratic periphrasis merely veils the hard fact that 
there are at present too many shops, and retailers are invited 
to decide among themselves who should commit hara-kin. 
Moving at a snail’s pace, bureaucracy will no doubt in time 
add authority to cajolery. By the time the Government is 
prepared to take action, natural selection may have done the 
job for them: half the shops in the country may be shut. 

Such laissez-faire solutions are wasteful, but the real argument 
against them is sociological and political. Shopkeepers can 
always count on support from M.P.s. Politically they are a vocal 
group. Yet they and their families (not counting employees) 
probably make up no more than 7 or 8 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. They are important not from their numbers but from 
their pivotal position in the social structure. The retail industry 
consists of relatively few large concerns and a host of small 

ones. Three-quarters of the Glasgow shops are single-branch 
shops. In Slough more than half the shops had a floor-space 
of 200 square feet or less, and some 80 per cent. had 2 or less 
employees. An average of 1.6 members of the family work in 
the average shop. Half the shops have no employees outside 
the family, and 63 per cent. of the families live in the same 
building as their shop. Over 40 per cent. of the Slough traders 
had a standard of living on the level of the average working- 
class standard ; another 40 per cent. were on the borderline of 
middle-class and prosperous artisan standards ; and only 15 pe 
cent. had a definitely middle-class standard of living 

The significance of the trader-class is that it forms a bridge 
between the working and propertied classes. The working class 
as a whole does not save to accumulate capital, but it includes 
a small and important group which does so. A working-class 
family of this type will invest its savings in property or # 
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4J| shop or bysiness with the deliberate intention of climbing 

of its class. The existence of such a ladder is integral to 
¥ vetitive social structure. The effectiveness of the ladder 
7, reduced in the past twenty years, which have seen the 
me of the multiple firm. This war will assuredly knock out 





his was ihe remaining rungs in the ladder. We never were literally a 
sion of shopkeepers, but we have been a nation dominated 
. the ambitions of shopkeepers. After the war we shall be 
more than ever a nation of multiple firms. The multiple retail 
organisation has shown itself an efficient servant of the public. 
ulupie firms have helped to raise the standard of living of 
—" nid te able Icte bolt 

uld be masses. It would be unprofitable to bolster the small 

> Boner at their expense. But socially it is essential that 
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¥ be sould suggest, is the perspective in which small traders’ 
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> who MONTH in England after a year in Germanised France 
, after AL gives a welcome opportunity to sort out varied reflec- 


t find @ sons. I was staying with friends in Paris in the spring of last 
re are Mf year and I was unfortunately unable to leave Paris before the 
their Bf sory of the Germans. From June to December I was there 
1g on BW ynder German rule. The behaviour of the occupying troops 


Orale, # ip the city itself was exemplary, though one heard very 





} and ff diferent tales from people coming from the country round; 
ut the general atmosphere of depression and misery was hard 
1 the Bt bear. English males between 16-65 years of age were in- 
‘vast Bf tened at St. Denis towards the end of June, but the rest of 
tions BF ys, apart from having to report each day at the local commis- 
yuess # criat, were left unmolested. It came consequently as some- 
adily ng of a shock when, in the early morning of December 5th, 
bout ff wo of the Garde Mobile came to my lodgings and arrested 
ence ff me. With about two thousand other British subjects living 
Ivise ff in Paris I was sent to an internment camp at Besancon. We 
ding § went by train; we travelled all that night, and on arriving about 
ade- § noon on the next day were marched to the barracks just out- 
tion § side the town. 
tary Here they were completely unprepared for us, having only 


ves. BF just evacuated the coloured troops who had been imprisoned 


wal, B there. The place was very dirty, and in addition to cleaning 
ts.” Bf the rooms and chopping wood for our stoves we had to collect 
that # old tins from the rubbish-heap to eat cur food from. (Later, 


ted § spoons and plates were provided.) There were about 4,000 
wn. Bf of us in the camp, 40 or 50 men all over sixty-five and the 
me § rest women and children, the ages ranging from a few weeks 
is F up-to the oldest inhabitant, a woman of 96. I don’t think 
the ff that more than 1,000 of these were British-born; there were 
any number of French women who had married Englishmen 
‘at § but had never been to England and could speak very little 
an § English. The conditions in the camp for the first few weeks 
al Bf were extremely bad (80 people, including the old lady and a 
s mother and her 12-day-old baby, died in the first week), but 


u- | by the time I left, at the end of February, they had greatly 
mM | improved. The food was the same, I gathered, as all prisoners 
Y § of war were having. We received Red Cross parcels once a 
I month and they were very much appreciated, and incidentally 
a were a good piece of propaganda, as the Germans were 
c amazed that starving England could afford to send us so much 
S food. 

; The chief hardships were the washing and sanitary arrange- 
: ments, but by the end of three months indoor-lavatories had 
been installed, and even some of the buildings were de-loused. 


In fact, we became convinced that the Germans were pre- 
paring the camp for some other use—a convalescent home was 
the most popular theory—and I was not at all surprised to 
hear in April (when I was elsewhere) that they had moved the 
immates to Vittel, The French workmen who came in each 
day to make these alterations were very friendly, bringing us 
food when they could and, what was more precious, news, as 
there was no means at all of knowing what was going on in the 
outside world. We were always talking of ways of escape, 
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and it was one of these French workmen who said to us one 
day, “If ever you manage to get out of the camp go straight 
to such-and-such an address, and they will get you into Un- 
occupied France.” 


We did manage. Two of us were lucky enough to get out 
—I cannot say how—at the end of February. We found the 
address, and with two guides and about 20 French soldiers 
escaping from various camps, crossed into Unoccupied France 
that same night. We walked for two hours in a snow-storm, 
stumbling along at no great pace through the dark (once I lost 
a shoe, but by a miracle found it again ; this was an awful 
moment, because the others couldn’t wait for me), and from 
time to time we could see the lights of the German outposts on 
either side. So it was an indescribable relief when we finally 
arrived, quite exhausted, at a little café and were told we were 
over the border. We were also told, now, that on the 
previous trip one of the party had been shot by a German 
sentry. We owe our freedom to a number of French men and 
women who risk liberty if not life in this service. I realise 
that details of our flight would add to the interest of the 
story, but they cannot be given without increasing the danger 
of these brave people being discovered. I can say, however, 
that we were the third couple to escape from the camp, and 
that an entirely different device was used each time. Prisoners 
had to invent their own unaided ways of getting out. 

The next morning we got back into our wet clothes and 
set off for Vichy and the American Embassy. Part of the 
journey we did by train. At iunch-time we went to the 
restaurant-car and asked the steward if he could give us some- 
thing to eat. He asked for coupons, and of course we hadn’t 
any; but he looked sympathetic, and we told him we had 
just escaped from an internment camp. He led us to a corner- 
table and positively heaped our plates with food. When we 
tried to pay he shook us by the hand and said how delighted 
he was to be able to do something for the English. This was 
an attitude we met again and again and all through our stay in 
Unoccupied France we received nothing but kindness. In Mar- 
seilles (where we went froin Vichy, to apply for the visas needed 
to get us to Lisbon) food is really scarce, yet people would come 
up to us and beg us to urge England not to allow food into 
the country, as the Germans took the lot. I was told in Paris, 
before I was interned, that people in the Midi did not under- 
stand the meaning of Occupation, as they saw no Germans and 
were not suffering; but those who spoke to us seemed fully 
conscious of the state of affairs, and certainly in Marseilles you 
see quite enough Germans, in and out of uniform. 

The French Press, which is pro-German of course, seemed 
very little read; people relied on the Swiss papers (which can 
be bought in the big towns and give the news very impartially) 
and the wireless. I listened to the French broadcasts from 
England once or twice and on each occasion heard some very 
vehement attacks on Marshal Pétain. These struck me as ill- 
judged. I think that Pétain is, at the moment, the one man 
in France whom the French trust. I should say that the 
average Frenchman today considers that he is a solitary honest 
man among the rogues at Vichy and that he is genuinely trying 
to do his best for France. The Frenchman’s instinctive reaction 
towards General de Gaulle is one of mistrust, not, I think, for 
any specific reason, but because he is suspicious of everyone 
just now. I don’t think that personal attacks on Pétain will 
make Frenchmen change their minds, I think they merely 
make them annoyed. Still, as I say, I listened to only a few 
of these broadcasts and may have picked on exceptional 
talks. 

We stayed in Marseilles seven weeks waiting for our visas, 
which were obtained at the end of April; and, except for our 
longing to get home, we had nothing to worry about. We had 
every sort of kindness from every sort of person. “ How the 
English must loathe us now! ” was said to us again and again. 
I haven’t been long enough in my country to know if this is 
true. I hope it isn’t, because I think that the French as 
individuals are in need, at the moment, of a great deai of 
sympathy. 
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T is generally held that it is the Civil Servants who in 
truth govern this country and that the bureaucratic machine 
turns out much the same commodity whether there be a 
Conservative or a Socialist Prime Minister in Downing Street. 
It is often contended that the experienced Civil Servant knows 
that Ministers are much the same whatever be the colour of 
their politics, and that what determines administration is not 
the energies or ideals of any politician but the “ accumulated 
weight of experience,” or in other words, “the files.” The 
elder Civil Servant is represented as having acquired a certain 
aloofness from Cabinet Ministers, being indifferent to whether 
Amurath to Amurath succeed, and attending to each new 
arrival with a deferential yawn. It might be, moreover, that 
the historian, in examining the files and minutes of any given 
office, would observe that the bull, after a few fast whisks 
with his tail, settles down quite softly into his china-shop 
and that the new broom ceases to sweep. Permanent Under- 
Secretaries have an inveterate habit of being right, and it thus 
comes that when Mr. Sid Jones, M.P., becomes Secretary of 
State in the place of the Marquis of Hampshire the orderly 
sequence of the minutes, after a few days’ flurry, settles down 
to its course. Invariably had the Permanent Under-Secretary 
placed before Lord Hampshire, not only the pros and cons, 
but also the precedents for any given course, and as invariably 
had his Lordship dipped his pen into the silver inkstand 
and written “I agree with Sir Charles.” Even so, after a very 
few days, will Mr. Sid Jones unclip his fountain-pen from his 
waistcoat and write “ Sir Charles seems to me correct.” 


+ 7 + * 





























































But the historian, in deducing from this similarity of effect 
the theory that it is the Civil Servant who invariably decides, 
will be deducing a false theory. He will be forgetting that 
any Government Department is like an iceberg, in that only 
one-third of its bulk appears above the surface. Where the 
historian may go wrong is that he will fail to observe that it 
is not so much that Mr. Sid Jones and Lord Hampshire each 
tended to agree with Sir Charles as that Sir Charles had 
been careful in each case not to submit to the Secretary of 
State suggestions which would conflict with the latter’s views, 
prejudices or convictions. This is not meant to suggest that 
the Civil Servant adjusts his sails to any breeze of Ministerial 
favour ; far from it; but it is inevitable that a Government 
Department, while aiming always at the same harbour of 
public weal, should rightly be apt to steer its course according 
to whether the wind blows steadily from right or left. 

* . * * 

Having spent many years in the Civil Service, I have come 
to the conclusion that most experienced Civil Servants are 
indifferent to political or economic theories and that the only 
thing that they really object to is light or variable winds. 
The tenacity of any given Minister is therefore of the utmost 
importance. Under a Minister whose policy is governed by 
little puffs of expediency and not by the settled wind of 
principle, the crew become inert and disaffected, the rope 
slaps against the mainsail, and the department becomes no 
more than a painted ship upon a painted ocean. Yet how 
rapidly can the courage of a Minister communicate itself to 
his Department. Mr. Churchill’s vehement vigilance not 
only thunders along the corridors of Whitehall but sends the 
dust flying in the most somnolent of our Imperial outposts. 
Mr. Eden’s tremendous popularity with the Foreign Service 
have given new energy and hope to many a jaded Vice-Consul. 
And Mr. R. S. Hudson, with his stubborn and unbending 
vigour, has made many tired limbs tingle and come alive. 


* * * 7 


Mr. Hudson occupies one of the most vulnerable of all 
Government posts. The mistakes of a Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, in that they mature slowly in the womb of 
time, cannot be either remedied or concealed. Other Ministers 
may be able, before exposure comes upon them, to alter mis- 
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conceived plans or hide the evidences of ineptitude 
Mr. Hudson. He cannot turn back once | 
himself, and his mistakes are proclaimed by Nature he 

It is inevitable therefore that he should arouse much Prec. 
and make many enemies. And yet there is the feeling st 
that we have a strong man at the agricultural helm The 
fecling has spread from the War Agricultural Committees it 
the farms and fields. A new energy has come out fron 
Whitehall. One of the most striking symptoms of this ons 
is the ever-growing success and popularity of the Women 
Land Army. It may be true that at first many girls, who were 
not suited by nature to the strain or loneliness of agricultural 
work, joined from romantic motives and thereafter proved 
either inefficient or unhappy. These misfits have now been 
weeded out, and the farmers have come to learn that girls are 
often better than men at handling animals and that for all 


but the most heavy types of work they are efficient workers, 
7 * * * 


Not 80 
ne has COMmitted 


The numbers of volunteers for whom work has been found 
since the outbreak of the war has gone up steadily. Ken, 
which is so often in the vanguard of any new form of national 
effort or experiment, heads the list with 1,500, as against 
Hampshire’s 635. A sense of solidarity as well as a sense of 
competition is growing up among the several country detach. 
ments of this land army. Kent has a county badge for 
courage under fire. How diverse in origin are those who 
have earned that honour, those girls who have continued to 
hoe or milk while the bombs whistled or the machine-gun 
bullets spattered upon the byre roofs! A librarian, a cook, 
two shop-assistants, a school-girl of the age of seventeen, a 
dressmaker, a nurse and a dramatic student. There they are 
in their breeches and their green jerseys scattered in their 
thousands across the fields of England and giving us the food 
which Hitler seeks to drown and burn. 

* * * * 

The harvest is now upon us, one of the finest harvests which 
England has ever seen. Further volunteers have been called 
for from the industrial North and Midlands, and north-country 
voices are heard among our Kentish lanes. Under the Kent 
threshing-scheme some 400 girls have come down to the 
soft South. I met two of them yesterday in the wet fields, 
They were sisters from Mansfield, and they were striding 
along in their dungarees with sickles in their hands, All 
day they work, hardening new muscles and waiting for the 
moment when the great red threshing-machines will start to 
shake and hum. This is their first knowledge of the land, since 
hitherto they have worked only in a cotton-cleaning factory, 
running cotton off from one bobbin on to another, from left 
to right. Now, when they return aching to their beds, 
two new movements will weave patterns in their half-sleeping 
minds—the motion of cutting bonds, the motion of hoisting 
sheaves. 

* * * * 

Mr. Hudson is now calling for two thousand more land-girls 
to cope with the imcreased acreage now coming under 
plough. Will the time come when the hop-gardens, our hanging 
vineyards, are swept from Kent, leaving the oast-houses to swing 
their cowls unused? Even for such sentimental losses there 
will be compensations. Or will there? A year ago fifty London 
children came to settle with us like a flight of sparrows. The 
rooms were cleared for them, the glass and ornaments stored 
away, the lighter furniture removed, until only the books and 
the oak-tables looked down upon the rows of little heads which 
lined the walls. They were pale and heavy-lidded in thos 
days, with scrannel wrists and violet circles round their eyes. 
Today they yell and shout and have bramble-scratches on their 
large red knees. Will they remember the smell of sweetbriar 
and the bark of foxes in the wood? Or will the unconquerable 
gregariousness of the Londoner wipe out these memories and 
benefits, and will they return with unashamed delight to the 
paving-stones and the loud voices of the street? 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tobacco Power 








Not » ing up some old reports of the Royal Commission on 
MMitted ylture I see that the depression of 1893 was even more 
herself fH cevere than that of 1879-80, and that most of the evils of today 
Titicisn (now yariously attributed to cinemas, town education, jazz, radio, 
A2 today  motor-cars and so on) were just as common. The drift to 
Thar ff the towns, the indifference of young farm-labourers (they are 
ees inp by now the ancient stalwarts), the craving for pleasure—it all 
t from reads like a report of today. Much land was also derelict, out of 
: ean gltivation or in bad heart ; prices were appalling ; farmers were 
Nena the victims of railway-charges, tithes, foreign competition, taxes. 
3 various remedies were suggested in the reports, but one, put 
nO Were forward for the Maidstone district of Kent, is no longer heard 
cultural of—the growing of tobacco. Apparently tobacco had been tried 
Proved Bf some years before 1893, had failed because of high licence-charges 
W been ff snd duty, and was being advocated again by hop-growers, who 
Zirls are proposed using oast-houses for drying. I imagine there will 
for al] MH never be a tobacco-growing revival in England, even though 
rkers, jobacco now occupies a position of economic power only equalled 
perhaps by one other plant, corn. Incidentally, no one as far 
1 found 3 I know has yet commented on one of the most incredible 
“ situations of the war: that tobacco, which is not a food or a 
Ken, munition or even a fundamental necessity of living, should have 
‘auonal made necessary a special commission to the United States, so 
against MH that its supply could eventually become part of the Lease and 
nse of BH Lend Act. 
letach- 
se for ; 
- who § Fifty Years Back 
led to We are probably too apt to regard the deterioration of farming 
e-gun —f and the drift from the land as contemporary problems, or at 
Cook, any rate as problems of the dislocated period between the wars. 
en, a @ But here again the reports of 1892-93 read as if they were reports 
y are fof today. The arguments and complaints are exactly the same. 
their First, of cx urse, nobody could work like the boys of the old 
food brigade. “Four men in my time would do as much work as six 
now ; the more money you give them the less they do ; you can’t 
trust them to work as they used to,” &c. (report on Somerset). 
Secondly, the old crafts and tasks were dying out. “The younger 
hich ones won't learn hedging and ditching,” or “ there appears tq be 
alled areal difficulty in getting the younger ones to learn special crafts ” 
intry Somerset). Then, of course, the men were more independent 
Kent than they used to be. “They head the farmers all they can” 
the (Essex). Emigration to industrial areas was common. “ Country 
“Ids, lads, on account of their superior physical training, have no 
ling difficulty in finding work in the large manufacturing towns of the 
All Midlands” (Worcestershire). Relations between farmers and 
the labourers were : not so friendly as in former days,” though “I 
to heard of no strikes or unions, and there do not appear to have 
. been any since Mr. Arch visited the district” (Sussex). Mr. 
nce Arch, of course, had horns on his head. He had undoubtedly 
MY noticed that wages were ten shillings a week, that the state of 
cht cottages was “ shocking,” and that “there is no system of ventila- 
ds, tion as a rule,” and that men, as now, “ are not as easily satisfied 
ng as they were formerly.” 
ng 
Hard Fruit 
ls Apples are going to be scarce and dear, and as usual the towns- 
ef maa, quite naturally, will probably wonder why. By this time 
ig he presumably knows all about the late spring frosts and the 
g disaster to fruit blossom, but he probably knows little or nothing 
" about what is happening at the country fruit-sales. Soft-fruit 
, sales, mainly of plums and cherries, are held earlier in the 
. summer; hard-fruit sales, meaning mostly apples, are almost over 
by early August. The townsman will no longer wonder why his 
apples are expensive when he reads the following prices. 
. Orchards are bought as they stand, and these prices for Kent 


and Sussex orchards were recorded although, in many cases, crops 
Were short. At Tenterden—surely in the first six most charming 
small towns of England, by the way—3 acres brought £400; not 
far away, 20 acres brought £2,075; farther across the Weald, 
towards Sussex, 5 acres brought £610. Ata sale in Sussex the 
Prices per acre were almost doubled. Two acres of apples made 












£400; 7 acres made £1,175; and finally five acres made £1,275, 
Or an average of £255 an acre. The day’s total at this sale alone 
was £13,000, and even among the lighter crops the average was 
over {100 an acre. 
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In the Garden 
A rather troubled correspondent asks how he can grow winter 


lettuces—thinking, perhaps, that now is the time to begin. “I’ve 
heard of lettuce standing through into the spring, but have never 
met anyone who did it or knew a man who did it either.” His 
troubles are quite simply solved. If he has a frame he can sow 
lettuce under the glass in late October, prick out the seedlings 
towards the end of the year and cut tolerably good lettuces in 
March. If he hasn’t a frame he can sow outdoors in early 
October, prick out the seedlings into a sheltered bed when large 
enough and perhaps cut lettuces in late April. My tip, however, 
is not to prick out outdoor seedlings until late winter or early 
spring. If sown fairly thick and left to stand in rows I find that 
they will survive thirty degrees of frost without trouble. The 
copper-tinted winter varieties are generally recommended, but I 
prefer a variety like All the Year Round, which will be found in 
most catalogues. The point is not to hurry sowing: certainly 
not to sow now. Coddling and slugs, rather than frost and snow, 
are the most likely causes of failure. H. E. Bates. 


THE CINEMA 


** Jeannie.”’ At the Leicester Square Theatre. ** Cottage to Let.” 
At the Gaumont. **One Night in Lisbon.’’ At the Carlton. 
Jeannie is from Aimée Stuart’s play of the same name—a simple 
little piece which in manuscript must have looked much like any 
other example of the kind of British comedy which is designed 
to appeal to the organisers of annual outings and to cautious 
aunts wishing to provide their nephews with a healthy holiday 
treat. When it materialised on the stage, however, feannie drew 
a larger public than these seekers after unsophistication and now 
the film version proves equally catholic in its appeal. The reason 
in each case is that feannie is simple-hearted rather than simple- 
minded. It employs a shrewd but kindly observation of people 
closer to life than our conventions of light entertainment normally 
allow, and the narrative keeps its feet nearer the ground than 
is customary in the familiar story of the working girl who decides 
to spend a small legacy in an orgy of innocent Continental fun. 
(In this current version she is mildly deceived by an impoverished 
count who mistakes her for an heiress, and she happily marries 
an aggressively English washing-machine inventor when her 
fortnight of luxury is over.) The warm human quality of Jeannie 
is not primarily due, however, to the attempt it makes to infuse 
elements of realism into the traditional fairy tale. The heroine 
labours most convincingly in a very real cottage-kitchen and the 
scenes on the Vienna train are accurately enough observed to be 
painfully reminiscent of happier European days ; but it is Barbara 
Mullen’s conception of the name-part which lifts this film into 
its special category. In the play Miss Mullen made a theatrical 
reputation overnight and in the film she brings a fresh mind to 
an old problem of screen-characterisation. Should the ordinary 
little country Cinderella change character completely when she 
finds herself miraculously apparelled in an expensive evening 
gown, with the wine flowing and the Blue Danube, both audible 
in the restaurant, and visible beyond the moonlit balcony? Miss 
Mullen, assisted by director Harold French, believes not. So 
Jeannie remains a practical little Scotswoman, turning a bright 
excited eye on each new wonder and keeping a firm mouth and 
obstinate chin ready for the trouble round the corner when the 
money runs out. She behaves, in fact, like a woman rather 
than a film-star and the great army of ordinary people who rarely 
see their species on the screen as well as in the auditorium will 
find Barbara Mullen a new and exciting experience. Michael 
Redgrave has been following the same intelligent approach in a 
number of recent roles and in this film his splendidly insular 
Yorkshire washing-machine peddler is a magnificent master of 
any and every embarrassing situation. Kay Hammond and Albert 

Lieven also contribute excellent character studies. 

Anthony Asquith’s Cottage to Let is no more than competent. 
It is a spy melodrama, with Jeanne de Casalis dithering delight- 
fully for comic relief and Alastair Sim taking time off from the 
fun to be most unconvincingly sinister. The film is chiefly 
remarkable for the performance of a youngster named George 
Cole and for the skill with which the excitements are maintained. 

One Night in Lisbon is Hollywood’s answer to London Can 
Take It. A Hollywood contingent headed by Fred MacMurray 
finds itself in London during the air-raids, is very amusing, very 
brave, stands to attention whenever the band plays “ There'll 
Always Be An England,” and leaves for Lisbon and home as 
soon as possible. The triple-bedroom farce in Lisbon is the only 
sane sequence in the picture. EpGAR ANSTEY. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE “SOUL” OF GERMANY 


Sm,—I think we should be well-advised to handle this conception, 
and the related notions of a “collective unconscious,” “a generalised 
racial background” and “myths as the dreams of a people” (has 
anyone ever heard a people snore?) with the utmost caution. Are 
they necessary? I confess I cannot see it, and I doubt very much 
whether there is any problem of public—or historic—psychology 
which is not soluble by purely historic analysis, without the intro- 
duction of these imagined entities. I was therefore very glad to read 
your reviewer's just appreciation of Mr. Rohan Butler’s Roots of 
National Socialism, a book of which English scholarship may well 
be proud. In fact, when, in future, some acquaintance, fresh from a 
hasty and indignant perusal of Black Record, informs me ot what 
ought to be done to “the Germans” after the war, I shall answer 
him as Prince Albert answered Palmerston, when he started lecturing 
him on the Swiss situation. “Have you read Mr. Grote’s pamphlet? 
No? Then don’t talk about Switzerland till you have.” 

I say this with the more confidence because in some respects I 
find myself not in agreement with Mr. Butler. He also, I think, has 
once or twice been beguiled by the facility of such notions—or names 
—as Germanity or Deutschtum into treating them as things, as a kind 
of pervasive fluid, or necessary modes of the individual German’s 
consciousness. That they are common modes, of course I admit, 
and I think I could push the explanation of them a little further back 
than Mr. Butler ventures to go. But I do not myself feel them to be 
mecessary modes, which are bound to persist through any change 
of historic circumstance, and it is precisely such a change that we 
must set ourselves to bring about. And, having brought it about, 
not sit down and think that all is well, or that a condition requiring 
embrocation and a radical reform of diet, can be cured by a whipping 
and a bitter pill. 

That change will have to work inward, until the malignant elements 
in Deutschtum have been neutralised or ejected, and “the common 
thought of common things” in Germany becomes, once more, 
commensurable and compatible with that of nations whose self-identity 
is of longer date. It is going to be a slow business, and I can see 
only one way of carrying it through. All that the Germans mean by 
Erziehung, their Universities, schools and youth-societies, their Press 
and above all their wireless, will have to be internationally controlled. 
And I think the Allied Governments ought already to be looking about 
for Europdisch-gesinnt Germans, who could be relied upon—and, if 
mecessary, trained now, to work this process of national re-education 
capably and loyally. G. M. YOunG. 


THE CASE OF FINLAND 


S1r,—Commenting in your issue of August rst on Finland’s break of 
diplomatic relations with Britain, you remarked that Finland cannot 
expect much British sympathy in the face of possible Russian claims 
when Germany has been finally defeated. To this I should like to 
add that it is difficult to foresee the relations between Finland and 
Russia after the war in the East. Much will depend on its issue. 
At the present time Finland has invaded Russia, and claims annexa- 
tion of certain Russian territories, on military grounds. At the same 
time she is busily helping the Axis Powers to win the war by trying 
to cut the Russian “ Burma Road ’—the Murmansk line—connecting 
the British Empire and the United States with Russia. 

Should Finland succeed in this, and separate the Russian armies 
from the industrial resources of Britain and America, enormous harm 
for all three countries will follow automatically, leading to a pro- 
bongation of the war and ultimately to a great loss of Russian, British, 
and eventually American lives. Besides, by siding with Germany and 
offering her Finnish territory for joint military operations, Finland is 
diverting against her very great Russian forces, bound to defend the 
Murmansk line and Leningrad, forces which might have been other- 
wise better employed on the main Russian fronts, to the great benefit 
of Russia, Britain and America. This cannot go on indefinitely. The 
moment is approaching when Russia, Britain and the United States 
will have to decide how to deal with this most serious and urgent 
situation, and it is time to treat the Finnish problem exclusively from, 
a point of view of military expediency.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W. 8. V. OBOLENSKY. 


“PEACE BY ECONOMICS” 


$m,—It is not only the continental peoples, as Mr. Mark Sterling 
suggested in his well-timed article, “ Peace by Economics,” in The 
Spectator of July 25th, which are far more worried about the 
uncertainty of their economic future than about the purely political 
problems of the post-war period. The increasing interest in post- 
war planning indicated by an almost innumerable number of com- 
mittees, groups, boards, &c., set up in this country and dealing with 
a new economic order, confirms Mr. Sterling’s notion. At the same 
time their undoubtedly well-intentioned activities are somewhat 
confusing So is Mr. Sterling’s suggestion that a new economic 


order must be based on separation of economics from politics, and 
should be primarily restricted to Europe. 
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THE EDITOR 


Economic and political life are so closely intertwined that 
Mr. Sterling himself does not fail to realise—certain fun, a 
which are the essence of a democratic constitution wil] 
the necessary prerequisites of any new economic order, f 
which are, of course, of a decidedly political nature. As to & specié 
European economic order its prospects are in my humble a 
far less promising than those of the “utopian” venture Py 
national reconstruction. Owing to the megalomaniac and a 
aspirations of the Nazi-Fascist Axis, Europe, even after the ¢ 1 
defeat of the Axis, will remain for a long period economically divides 
“in partes tres.” It is therefore hardly conceivable that Eup 
having been the main theatre of a war of attrition and exhaustion ¢ 
unthought-of dimensions, could be economically stabilised Withou 
preceding international recovery. 

This is by no means a theoretical or visionary point of view. On 
the contrary, it is an extremely realistic one. The powerful democr;. 
ABCD bloc, which together with Russia is up in arms against thy 
Axis, is an intercontinental and not a merely continental COalition, 
Great Britain, her continental allies—particularly those with Overse, 
dependencies, the Dominions, India, and the U.S.A. are already 
strongly intercontinentally linked up: the stronger these links the 
greater the possibility that an era of economic security all over the 
world may dawn without being threatened any longer by the night. 
mare of clashes between the “Have’s and the Have-not’s.” Mor. 
over, the preparatory work for international economic reconstruction 
could start at once, as the setting up of a permanent expert committe 
in London representing the Allies, the U.S.A., and pro-ally neutrals 
would hardly encounter difficulties which could not easily be ove. 
come. Such a committee would have at its disposal all essenti 
statistical datas. It would have the priceless advantage of being in 
a position to clear, adjust and co-ordinate all the ideas and 
suggestions concerning post-war planning which do not meet with 
the attention they certainly deserve, because of the regrettable tut 
simple fact that of a “ United Front of Planners” there is none— 
Yours faithfully, LEON ZEITLN. 

Ealing, W. 5. 


have 10 bk 


AMERICAN HISTOR 


S1r,—Mr. Gloag’s letter is very pertinent. It is possible, however, 
that those for whom American history is a new field may find 
The Epic of America pretty hard going in view of its personal 
approach and rather packed and allusive style. As an introduction 
to the subject and an irresistible invitation to further study, it would 
be hard to find anything better than The Rise of American Civilise 
tion, by Charles and Mary Beard. ‘Those who wish to bring the 
story right down to the Roosevelt era will want to read its sequel, 
America in Midpassage. It is true that the aggressive isolationism of 
the authors may not be wholly palatable to English readers and that 
it demands some suitable balance. Nevertheless, nothing is to be 
gained by overlooking the fact that it is possible to be distinctly 
“ progressive” by American standards and yet to have an outlook 
on recent history far removed from our own. 

It is important, to6, to stress that the adequacy and enthusiasm of 
the teaching will be as significant as the choice of books. It is to hk 
hoped that the new generations of history-teachers being turned out 
by our universities will, unlike their predecessors, have been given 
a groundwork in American history. For this and other reasons it 
worth remembering that there is as much room for improvement i 
this respect in the universities as there is in the schools. Hardly any 
of our universities make American history a normal part of the 
required studies for a history-degree. Where facilities for its study do 
exist they are extremely exiguous. Only London and Oxford have 
yet considered the subject worthy of a professorial chair. It must al 
seem very odd to our American friends. No doubt efforts are being 
made to remedy this in spite of the fact that the universities are 
very hard hit by other and even more urgent demands on their time 
and personnel. Nothing, however, could excuse inaction. Surely the 
universities which boast of their autonomy and which recognise 1 
external “Board” will show themselves no less adaptable to new 
demands than the bureaucracy of Whitehall—I am, Sir, yours very 
truly, Max BELOFF. 

Manchester University, Manchester, 13. 


IN DEFENCE OF PARENTS 


Smr,—As a member of the Education Committee of a large provincial 
city, which has had more than its share of air raids, I am as keen 
as anyone could be that school-children should not return to the 
“target-areas.” But having been consulted by a large number of 
parents with regard to problems connected with the evacuation of 
their children, I feel bound to dissent from those who insist that the 
whole blame for the return of children from the receptioneareas lies 
with the parents. Many town parents, accustomed to the excellent 
standards maintained by progressive country boroughs, both in regard 
to school-buildings, books and equipment and medical and dental 
services, &c., have been protoundly shocked by the low standards m 
some of the reception-areas which are tolerated by the Board of 
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and the Ministry of Health. For instance, what is the right 


a parents with a fairly gifted child, likely to win a scholar- 
ap 0 8 secondary school, who find the child receiving hardly any 
that ae education at all in the reception-area? Should they sacrifice 
ae oe ig educational future to its physical safety, or should they risk bring- 
~ me ing it home and give it its chance of winning a place on the “ educa- 
tame & sonal ladder”? Again, what should parents do, who, on visiting the 
a pe reception-area, find their child in an unsatisfactory billet and obviously 
Pa ng giffering in health as a result? 
on | know the * official ” reply is that they should “ make representa- 
a sons to the proper authority ” and everything will be put right. But 
ane *offciaidom ” will have to speed up and improve its machinery 
y dime gormously before this reply inspires much confidence in parents. 
E es At present there is far too much overlapping and evasion of responsi- 
Ustion af pity as between the evacuating authority, the reception-authority, 
Withou: te Board of Education and the Ministry of Health. My own belief 
"Hig that we shall never get satisfaction till each evacuation-scheme 
CW. (jp Ip becomes the direct responsibility of a joint regional committee, on 
MOcraj fy wach the various interests concerned are represented, At present, 
inst the whatever goes wrong 1s always somebody else’s fault. It is perfectly true 
Oalitiog that the large majority—possibly 80 per cent.—of evacuated children 
oulees have settled down w ell and happily in their new surroundings, but this 
already docs not relieve us of our responsibility for the misfits, who compose, 
inks the fg inthe aggregate, a very considerable total. R. St. JOHN READE. 
VET the Bristol. 
Night. UNWANTED DOCTORS 
oat sx—“A Polish Doctor” is not alone in his astonishment at the 
mimitee apparent neglect on the part of the authorities to employ available 
reutrals medical talent. Since the Munich crisis I have been invited to place 
over. fe myself at the disposal of the War Office within forty-eight hours ; to 
ssentis yrve in the Emergency Medical Service (in two different but asso- 
sing in gated specialist-capacities); to be available for service in — 
° 


in my provincial city ; to serve similarly in the outlying country. 





s 4 
: a all of these inquiries I have replied in the affirmative, but so far I 
le tu dave not done a hand’s turn towards the war-effort. It might be as 
one— fy well to meation that I am in my tenth year of specialist-practice. 
Lx. Recently, somewhat tired of the official negativism, I suggested to the 
j local Labour Exchange manager that I might be of use in some form 
of intelligence service, but learned that medical men are debarred 
from such enterprise. 
Let “A Polish Doctor” not be dismayed ; he and I may meet in 
wever, BM the near future as compulsory fire-watchers.—Yours faithfully, 
find A BRITISH Doctor. 
rsonal 
iction fF $m—In reply to the letter from a Polish doctor, who cannot under- 
vould § stand why foreign doctors are not employed over here, I should 
vilise- like to explain that the shortage of British doctors in certain parts 
: the fF of the country and in certain branches of medicine 1s entirely artificial, 
quel To begin with, he is mistaken in supposing that there are too few 
m of — doctors in bombed areas ; experience has shown that there is a much 


that bigger exodus of patients than of doctors from bombed areas, and 
0 be & the doctors who are left behind are more or less idle. There are 
nctly  xores of doctors in London alone who would like to join the armed 
look forces, but who have not yet been called up. They cannot leave 
their towns and assist the overworked doctors in the reception areas 
n of @ without sacrificing nearly all the capital which they have sunk in 
> be buying a practice, much of which capital is borrowed money. I 
out § know personally a very eligible doctor who volunteered for the R.A.F. 
ven in May, 1940, and who is still a civilian. 

ts There are also a very large number of doctors in the Emergency 
t in Medical Service of the Ministry of Health who are practically idle, 
any as they are waiting for the district in which they work to be bombed. 
the That there has been this mismanagement is, I think, largely the 
do fault of the doctors themselves, for their Central Medical War Com- 
ave mittee was appointed by doctors to supply the demands of the Services 


al for medical help. Too many doctors have beer taken from the recep- 

ing tion-areas, and too few from evacuation-areas—Yours faithfully, 

are 2 Lexden Road, Colchester. M. E. LAMPARD. 

ne 

“ “PRO AND CON LORD WOOLTON ” 

= SR—I can quite sympathise with Mrs. Smee, for we had to go 

ry without potatoes for two days, an almost seismic occurrence, for 
potatoes—like the poor—have always been with us (would that there 
could be no poor even for two days!). May I just point out that 
the 40,000 tons of potatoes would only give every person 2 lbs. of 
potatoes, and if really our stock were down to such a low level, I 
think the Ministry were wise in putting us to inconvenience for 

i] two days and adhering to their policy to maintain some stock in 
case of emergency. It is, I think, no breach of confidence to state 
that the Ministry do keep in reserve for any emergency much larger 
ttocks than this of most commodities.—Yours, &c., 
Coleman’s Hatch, Sussex. CuHas. LEHMANN. 


Sm—What should be the chief aim of a Minister of Food? Is it 
© provide as much nourishing food for as many people as may be 
Possible? Or is it to ensure that no section of the population 
gets more of a food than any other? Eggs are certainly more widely 
distributed by being rationed, but if there are to be fewer of them 
and they are to be eaten in a stale condition, is the country any 
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better off? Possibly the removal of grievances between different 

sections of the population is the most important consideration in 

war-time. It would be interesting, however, to know what is the 

relative nutritive value between a fresh and a stale egg. Or is this 

an awkward question which is better not asked at the moment?— 

Yours truly, S. N. GROVES. 
4 Lyttelton Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 16. 


“SPAIN, RUSSIA AND THE WAR” 


Sir,—May I be permitted to put on record my agreement with Prof. 
Allison Peers’s statement in his article, “ Spain, Russia and the War ” 
in your issue of August rst to the effect that “ The Phalangists must 
expect the undercurrent of opposition to them which has always 
existed to grow in force; and, if General Franco is going to identify 
himself with them, he must be prepared for the consequences? For 
the Spaniard is essentially an idealist; his history is one of idealism; 
his most recent civil war was a tragedy of idealism; and he demands a 
policy of idealism from his rulers.” 

The existence and continued growth of the opposition to Falange 
is a matter on which there can no longer be any doubt whatever; 
excellent proof is provided by the fact that some 20,000 to 30,000 
guernilleros go on fighting against the régime in the mountains, suc- 
cessfully meeting all difficulties thanks to the moral and material sup- 
port of the civil population. But the views of Prof. Peers and myself 
differ in that he appears to believe that General Franco has not yet 
identified himself with Falange, whereas I have maintained and 
maintain that he has always, since the first days of the Spanish war, 
been identified with it. How could he have constituted the Falange 
as the one and only State party of which he is chief without 
identifying himself with it? 

In recent months, General Franco has replaced dozens of important 
officials who are not Falangists by Falangists; and he has appointed 
the Head of the Falange to the post in the Government next in import- 
ance to his own. Is not that identifying himself with the Falange? 
He has accepted the Falange programme of 26 points, and shown his 
approval of it by endeavouring to put it into practice, a fact which, 
in itself, settles the question. 

I am in entire agreement with Prof. Peers in believing that his 
acute observation in regard to the language used by the Spaniard who 
is not “ Europeanised” applies to the men now in power in Spain. 
But, even with this key for decoding the language of the “ un- 
Europeanised ” Spaniard, how does Prof. Peers interpret those words 
of General Franco, citing as am- example of the corrupting effect of 
gold upon peoples and individuals, the case of a certain State which 
has surrendered part of its Empire in exchange for 50 old destroyers? 

I also agree that the actions rather than the words of Spaniards are 
to be regarded as the serious index of what they think, and the simple 
fact is that there is now a very thorough collaboration between official 
Spain and Nazi Germany, manifested not only in words but in actions 
such as the despatch of troops to fight beside Germans and the 
Nazi collection of Quislings against Britain’s ally. These actions have 
an objective value which certainly does not depend on whether or not 
their authors are more or less “ Europeanised.”—-Yours sincerely, 

4 Vernon Place, W.C. 1. CHARLES DUFF. 


ORTHODOX MEDICINE 


Sir,—In his interesting article on “Herbs and Herbalism” in last 
week’s Spectator, Mr. Howard Bayles contrasts the teaching and prac- 
tice of herbalists with what he terms “orthodox medicine.” To this 
term exception may be taken on the ground that no such thing exists. 
It is true that in a somewhat loose fashion the word “ orthodoxy ” is 
sometimes applied to that which is cusiomary o: conventional, but its 
more exact amd serious associations are with doctrines or practices 
defined by authority and claiming assent, under threat of penalty, 
as entirely outside question or debate. Now in medicine there is 
certainly no authority, whether personal or corporate, which is allowed 
to be competent for any such definitions or claims. On the contrary, 
every member of the profession is free to form his own opinions, to 
express and teach these opinions, and, within the permission of the 
law, to put his convictions into action and practice. That medicine 
includes a body of established knowledge is of course true, but this 
knowledge rests on demonsirated facts sustained by accurate obser- 
vation and not on the affirmations of authority. Medicine includes 
also a number of doubtful, difficult and uncertain questions, and on 
these any practitioner is entitled to his own opinion or, more modestly 
perhaps, to the right to profess his ignorance. In either event he 
will neither be helped by a pretended infallible voice nor hindered 
by the terrors of a non-existent orthodoxy.—Yours faithfully, 
Hove. C. O. HAWTHORNE. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


S1r,—In your comment on the memorial on Christan education you 
ask the question: “ What is religious knowledge?” Your answer to 
this, perhaps the ultimate question of all, 1s “not certainly the mere 
acceptance ot fact o1 dogma but something like ‘we needs must love 
the highest.”” With such a reply most of us would agree, but the 


aims of the memorialists, certainly of the clergy, who are now so 
urgent on this matter, are considerably more definite. 


Correspondence 
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from eminent ecclesiastics in The Times and elsewhere has made that 
clear. In the end it is dogma that they want. The memorialists per- 
haps, and by far the greater number of our countrymen certainly, 
mean by “ Christian” ‘the highest,’ the attitude of mind that gives 
birth to hdspitals, Barnardo homes, Prisoners’ Aid Societies, the 
N.S.P.C.C, and the R.S.P.CA. The clergy mean by “Christian” 
the dogmatic religion of the creeds. My own experience, after many a 
talk with laymen, is that tney sit very lightly indeed to creeds and 
articles, in fact most of them doubt how much they are really believed 
by a large number of the clergy today. 

What is aimed at by the higher clergy is authority to teach dogma 
in the Council schools, not perhaps all at once, but step by step. I 
venture to submit that if this happens it will be done without any real 
authorisation by the electors and will be not unlike a modern King 
Canute attempting to repel the religious spirit of these and future 
years.—I am, &c., E. N. MOZLEY. 
Lynwood, Clotherholme Road, Ripon. 


“TALK ABOUT THE LAND” 


S1r,—I should not ask for editorial indulgence in replying to Mr. 
Bates’s letter in your issue of August 8th if England and the Farmer 
were my book, as he persists, by speaking of me again and again 
as “author” and the book as mine, in suggesting. I wrote to you 
as editor, not as author, and, though I did choose the team, a year’s 
illness intervened between selecting the authors and writing my 
introduction and attending to the editorial work. Whether or no 
this absence both from the subject and from personal writing accounts 
for the indifferent quality of that introduction which Mr. Bates refers 
to so witheringly, this absence and these conditions did place me 
in a position of detachment greater than is the lot of most editors. 
If, therefore, the writers in the book did come to that agreement 
which Mr. Bates attacks without giving the reader any clear idea 
of what it was, its spontaneity and freedom from editorial manipula- 
tion or interference sufficiently disposes of the latter part of Mr. 
Bates’s review. 

In his letter, Mr. Bates mentions a number of works he consulted 
before writing. It seems a pity, then, that, being so equipped, he 
did not relate what the contents of the book were and, upon this 
basis, advance his objections to them. I will give two examples of 
his complete failure to do so. He referred to Mr. Gardiner’s essay 
as “ Teutonic ideology” and a plea for “dancing round the maypole,” 
and again in the letter as Teutonic and as “ cowardly” and “in bad 
taste” because it criticised a “West Country rural experiment” 
without mentioning it by name—neither, by the way, does Mr. Bates. 
These are serious charges and to make them without any kind of 
indication as to what Mr. Gardiner’s essay was about is a particularly 
gross misuse of the critical function. Mr. Gardiner’s essay advocated 
the development of regional centres of rural life under the guidance 
of estate-owners and his criticism of the “ West Country experiment ” 
was based on what he believed to be the failure there to embody the 
regional idea. I cannot imagine a proposal further removed from the 
State autocracy of Germany. 

Or take what he says about Dr. Picton’s “essay on diet.” Mr. 
Bates runs off to the hardships of the “wife of the labourer ”—what 
would she think of Dr. Picton’s proposals? What these proposals 
are the reader is left to guess. And so with all the other essays, 
with the exception of Sir George Stapledon’s. The reader is com- 
pletely in the dark as to their contents; all he gathers is that Mr. 


Bates is very supercilious about them, and I maintain as editor 
of the book that such methods are a travesty of criticism. 
Take, again, the point about 1830. In his review, Mr. Bates 


dismisses the plea for restoring a balanced and rotational husbandry 
as sentimentalism. “Those who remember The Village Labourer 
will thank God” that things are different today. Did not The Village 
Labourer deal with the conditions of 1830? Yet Mr. Bates has the 
audacity to say in his letter than he did not refer to 1830. Again, 
the review says—“ One gets tired of the argument that the farmer 
is the victim of conservative (italics mine) political-plutocrats.” The 
letter says—“J did not say that the book was anti-conservative.” 
Without going further into other points mentioned in my letter 
which Mr. Bates does not attempt to answer, I think that these 
examples are sufficient to bear out my contention that Mr. Bates 
dealt unjustly, disingenuously and by innuendo with the book. My 
complaint as editor was that he gave a false and misleading impression 
of it, and his letter, in the points already mentioned and the further 
one that the actual arguments were not novel (why should they be?— 
I never claimed that they were so) only stresses the need for that 
protest. It is surely axiomatic that to discredit a book without defining 
its arguments and by misrepresenting fragments of them here and 
there is contrary to the true principles of the reviewer’s profession.— 
Yours, &c., H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


Str,—Mr. Bates makes some wild statements. I challenge him to 
say precisely and exactly which of my ideas originated “east of the 
Rhine.” As far as I know the greater number of them were distilled 
from the sweat, blood and tears of many years of effort on the soil 
of my Dorset farms and woods. My criticism of Dartington Hall 
occupies exactly one and three quarters of a page out of seventeen 
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pages of packed writing: the chapter is not therefore “ large} 
attack” on that experiment, unless by drawing a picture en ve 
way of tackling the problem of remaking rural England one 
not on theories or sentiment but on seasoned experience and 
example, this be so.—Yours, &c., ROLF Garp 
Springhead, Fontmell Magna, Shaftesbury. = 


“ BLOOMSBURY LIGHTHOUSE” 


Sir,—In your issue of August 1st you published a letter frog 
“ Holborn Warden ” complaining of the ineffectiveness of the black 
out at the Ministry of Information. To this letter there Was the 


following postscript: 


“One often hears it asked why the building is not Camouflaged . 
several people in the Ministry have told me that this has ten 
forbidden by the University of London, who don’t want their new 
walls spoilt. As deaths in the immediate neighbourhood have Teached 
three figures, I hope this story is a canard.” 


The suggestion thus made in respect of the University of London 
is both untrue and unfair and I shall be glad if you will immediately 
publish in The Spectator an apology for allowing an allegation of 
this nature made by an anonymous correspondent to appear without 
verifying the facts—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

University of London, FRANK Horton, 

Vice-Chancellor, 


SWITZERLAND'S LANGUAGES 


S1r,—May I supplement the facts about Switzerland in “ A Spectator; 
Notebook ” in your issue of August 8th by stating that the number ¢ 
the national languages is now not three but four? The Times ¢ 
July, 1937, contains a brief reference to the rejoicings in the Ep 
gadine when the Swiss Parliament decided zo give Romansch the statyy 
of a fourth national language. Switzerland today 1s, as you say, “aq 
island of freedom surrounded by a sea of tyranny,” and the action of 
the Swiss Parliament in dignifying and sustaining the distinctive 
culture of a small section of its people—some §0,000 in all—forms 4 
valuable precedent.—Yours, &c., Epwarp MacCurpy. 
Oakdene, Ashtead, Surrey 


BERSERKS ON BICYCLES 


Sir,—In The Spectator of Avgust 1st “ Janus” pointed out the diffi. 
culty that magistrates had in dealing with motoring offences com- 
mitted by soldiers I fancy that when a man dons his uniform he 
feels he is no longer bound by civilian laws on the highway The 
other day a case in point occurred down here. An elderly woman wa 
knocked off he: bicycle at a crossing where the lights were in he 
favour by a soldier on a motor-bicycle coming the other way with 
the lights against him. She protested, saying had he not noticed 
the lights, to which he replied “ My good woman, don’t you know 
there is a war on? ”—Yours faithfully, 

VERONICA S. BATCHELOR. 
Hill Wootton House, Nr. Warwick. 


“POLITICAL IMPROBABILITY ” 


Sir,—Mr. Brogan is entitled to his own judgement in reaching s 
constitutional and political conclusion which is the opposite of that 
reached by an ex-Lord Chancellor and the late British Ambassador 
to Washington, although I doubt whether he has yet their political 
maturity. He is, however, in error on a point of information in 
referring to the Inter-State Commerce Commission as concerned 
with a general control over transport. It is concerned with the regu 
lation of and charges on goods transported, which is a very different 
matter, 1.€., it is precisely concerned with interstate commerce. 
Mr. Brogan’s statement that I “ appear to think the relations between 
England and Scotland are federals” is eloquent of his mood, but I 
shall not waste your space or my time by comment on it. For the 
rest, it is regrettable that no British statesman has yet made any 
proposals in response as concrete or bold in the direction of reciprocal 
Anglo-American citizenship as Mr. Wendell Willkie made last February. 
America waits——I am, &c., GEORGE CATLIN. 
2 Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3. 


“LOOKING BACK” 


Sir,—Your reviewer of Sefior Arturo Barea’s two recently published 
books is correct in taking to task the publishers of the smaller work 
on Spain for referring to The Forge (Faber) as a novel, instead of a 
an autobiography. This clerical error was corrected, but not in time 
for the review copies, unfortunately. To refer to the admirable 
anonymous translation of Struggle for the Spanish Soul is, howevet, 
incorrect. This Searchlight book was never written in Spanish, 9 
far as we are aware, and the author’s merit is therefore the greatet 
for his grasp and usage of the English language.—Yours sincerely, 
MARTIN SECKER AND WARBURG, LIMITED. 
22 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
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One —— 
and 
AnD, The Men and the Idea 
To the Finland Station: A Study in the Writing and Acting 
of History. By Edmund Wilson. (Secker and Warburg. 18s.) 
Ow the night of April 16th, 1917, Lenin arrived at the Finland 
etter § gation from Germany. Before him lay Petrograd, Russia, the 
the bia cance to put into practice his own version of _Marxism, his 
© WAS the opportunity to change the world after observing it. ; te 
“Lenin in 1917, with a remnant of Vico’s God still disguised 
nouflaged in the Dialectic, but with no fear of Roman Pope or Protestant 
j Synod, not so sure of the controls of society as the engineer 
has_beeg was of the engine that was taking him to Petrograd, yet in a 
their ney position to calculate the chances with closer accuracy than a 
ve reached hundred to one, stood on the eve of the moment when for the 
first time in the human exploit the key of a philosophy of history 
f London was to fit an historical lock. 
mediately It is the double theme of Mr. Wilson’s book to set out the 
gation g fy development of the theories that became Marxism and the lives, 
r Withoy (q lmitations, achievements and failures of the men who con- 
tributed to the growth of the system and of the movement. 
‘, In both aims Mr. Wilson is usually successful, sometimes 
lliantly successful ; in both he has some failures, less failures 
Ncellor, of execution than failures due to initial errors in the plan. In 
general Mr. Wilson is more at home in the history of ideas 
ind in the relation between these ideas and their spokesmen than 
Dectator’ in general history. Fitting men and ideas into their contem- 
amber jf porary frame, he is less scholarly, less acute, less clear than in the 
Pimes of more private themes of a man alone with his own picture of 
the Ey. fy the world. _Few of the minor slips matter much, but they are 
ne statuy revealing. They show Mr. Wilson content (and for his purposes 
ay, “an fy nightly content with general approximations to historical specifi- 
ction of fg cations for his frame of reference, while he is careful, learned 
stinctive and acute in all that concerns writing and writers. It is the life 
forms , fg of Marx, the deas of Marx, less than the history of the Socialist 
URDY movement, the background of 1848 and 1871, that interests him. 
; And the result is a sympathetic, but, in the true sense of the 
word, critical, portrait of Marx and a rather inadequate picture 
of the allies and enemies with whom Marx strove. The 
numbers, weight and importance of the First International are 
exaggerated, but no great harm is done by that since the inter- 
¢ difi- § weaving of Marx’s life and work is so admirably worked out. 
» Com- & Even more successful is the portrait of Lenin, the only real hero 
rm be & of this book. Here it is the dedicated man of action who wins 
The § Mr. Wilson’s admiration, for he does not conceal his opinion 
an was B that Lenin was of no real importance as a Marxian thinker. 
in her But the common reader who does not already know some- 
y with B thing of the antecedents of the Russian Revolution might be a 
ioticed BF little baffled by the allusive character of the historical allusions, 
know & slmost as puzzled as the railwaymen of 1917 by the importance 
assured to Lenin in advance as the leader of the Bolsheviks, 
— as chief of the party that moved in so few years from the 
disorderly meetings in the Tottenham Court Road to the Smolny 
and the Kremlin. 
Mr. Wilson is one of the generation that, once more or less 
completely “sold” on the Russian Revolution, has come more 
ing 2 § and more to doubt the velidiiy of its theory and the success of 
that its practice. He leaves very little of Marxism in his world- 
sador picture by the time he has finished undermining rather than 
litical § demolishing its basic dogmas, the labour-theory of value, 
n in dialectical materialism, even the more naive forms of the economic 
med interpretation of history. He is not content to show that Marx 
egue was less of a Marxian than Engels and Engels less of a Marxian 
rent -_ are the modern orthodox, but he is in active revolt against 
erce, ¢ Hegelian base of Marxian thought. 
veen Mr. Wilson sees Marx as a man with a poetic vision of the 
ut I movement of history, as a writer of the same kind as Michelet 
the but with a far profounder sense of the realities of the world 
any whose movement he describes or predicts. It is this view that 
ocal justifies his devoting so much space and study to Michelet ; the 
ary. vision of the people is preliminary to the vision of the proletariat. 
. It even justifies his devoting space to showing the decline of 
the merely moralistic or sentimental view of the process of 
history in Renan and Taine. It is harder to justify the space 
given to Anatole France. Recent study has made the moral 
claims of Anatole France on our respect rather more serious. 
ied He was not the literary salesman jealous of Zola who jumped 
ork the claim at the time of the Dreyfus case which reactionary 
as critics charged him with being. But he is surely far less inter- 
me esting than Zola or Barrés or Wells. With the Utopian 
ole Socialists, Mr. Wilson is more in the direct line of succession. 
ef, Babeuf, Saint-Simon, Fourier, Proudhon, the American Com- 
ry) Munist societies, these Utopians represent a permanent strain in 
ef Socialist thought. It is present in Marx for all his contempt for 
y them, since to assert that a problem does not really exist and to 







assert that a simple organisational device, the phalanstery, the 
free co-operative commune, will solve it, are equally Utopian. 
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The reader who wants an academic history of Socialist thought, 
either orthodox or unorthodox, will not find it here. What he 
will find is the meditation of an acute and honest mind on one 
of the great themes of modern history, perhaps the greatest 
theme. Mr. Wilson, like Mr. Eastman, is convinced that the 
ignorance of the West, which was common both to Marx and 
Lenin, their inability to think in terms of a society in which 
free discussion, in which even approximations to democratic 
control, were possible, accounts for the failures of their systems 
in Germany and Russia and greatly limits their utility for the 
Western World. Here is a judgement based not on complacency 
or ignorance, but on devoted study and a repeated stocktaking of 
the achievements of the orthodox Marxian school. It is marked 
by disillusionment but not by despair. And in conclusion, we 
are reminded that one of Lenin’s first acts when he came face 
to face with his subordinates in 1917 was to rebuke Stalin, then 
one of the editors of Pravda, for his policy of fighting a Russian 
defensive war against Germany, instead of staking all on the 
revolutionary card to be played for and by the workers of the 
world. D. W. BroGan. 


The Background of the War 


Battle for the World. By Max Werner. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


THIs is an extraordinarily interesting book, and it would lack 
much of its appeal if it did not contain numerous statements 
which one cannot fail to challenge. Fortune, however, has been 
kind to the author, since the last six weeks have tended to 
establish many of the opinions with which one might have 
disagreed. For it is in his political chapters that he is most 
arresting ; and this notwithstanding that his approach is from 
the Left. The chapter on the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union, read today, after the fall of France and the firm and 
skilful handling of the Russian armies, makes credible and 
defensible much that seemed inexplicable and repugnant two 
years ago. It is not, however, so easy to condone the attack 
upon Finland, even if we better appreciate its strategic inspiration. 
If great powers only are to be permitted defensible frontiers, the 
small nations seem faced with: the prospect that is confronting 
the small trader today. The same tendency to use the soft pedal 
when Russia is involved is evident also in the Polish chapter, 
when the writer brushes aside the opinion of Col. Burne and 
General Boucherie that Poland had a chance to extricate her 
armies of which the Russian advance from the East robbed her. 
It is true that he bases his position on military considerations ; 
but these seem to be accepted over-easily from German 
authorities. 

He has two chapters on the military doctrine of France and 
Britain. Both of them are undeniably interesting; but it is 
difficult to think that either is without a touch of exaggeration. 
This may quite easily rise from the selection of authorities ; and 
in this way the French chapter appears to make ludicrous a 
position which, stated more guardedly and perhaps more fairly, 
is quite bad enough. Captain Liddell Hart is the main authority 
on which the account of British military doctrine is founded, 
and his position was hotly challenged in the Service reviews. 
But accepting it, or some modification of it, as presenting a side 
of the British position, is it quite so indefensible as the writer 
suggests? Can Britain be condemned entirely for the fewness 
of the divisions she sent to France when the logical corollary of 
the French standpoint was that more were not needed? He 
accepts the official French report that in May, 1940, the allied 
“armies numbered in all 1oo divisions, including ten British 
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divisions, ten Belgian divisions, thirteen divisions of the per- 
manent Maginot Line garrison and sixteen French divisions of 
the older classes—the Allies had no reserves.” Is it credible 
that France could mobilise no more than 80 divisions? La 
France Libre pointed out that there were 110 French divisions. 
There were 25 Belgian divisions as well as the 11 British 
divisions. These figures tell a different story ; and there may 
be a different story for much of the book, though it is doubtful 
if it would prove so engrossing. STRATEGICUS. 
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The Propaganda-Weapon 
Total Victory. By Stephen King-Hall. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


COMMANDER KING-HALL, as everyone knows, is a profound 
believer in what is sometimes dignified with the name of political 
warfare, but more often termed summarily propaganda. While 
he does not claim that it can win the war single-handed he is 
convinced that the war cannot be won without it. In that most 
of us will agree with him. Th»: constituents of victory he states 
in terms of units. Assuming th: 10 units are necessary to achieve 
“total victory,” he estimates that the Army may contribute 14 
units, the Air Force 3, blockade 14, sabotage in occupied terri- 
tories 14. That leaves 3 to be provided by propaganda. As to 
what total victory is, he defines it as “the achievement of a state 
of affairs in which the enemy has undergone a mental process 
recognisable by the fact that there are solid grounds for believing 
that he sincerely intends to co-operate willingly in a peace-settle- 
ment acceptable to us,” and will not seek subsequently to reverse 
it by force, 

How is this end to be attained? As for machinery, a Minister 
of Political Warfare should be appointed, as a member of the 
War Cabinet, with a Director-General, who should be a member 
on equal terms of the Chiefs of Staffs’ Committee. 
As for procedure, Germans must be converted individually 
by a declaration issued in the names of the British and 
American Governments. Its gist is that Hitler and his New 
Orcer cannot win, and the British Government, therefore, in full 
agreement with the U.S.A., “calls upon the German people to 
demand the recall of all Reich forces from the occupied terri- 
tortes, the Reich frontiers to be those existing immediately pre- 
vious to the Munich settlement.” This is to be followed by a 
proclamation announcing that the peace of the world will in 
future be maintained by an Anglo-American Peace Force, 20 per 































BRITISH 
MINERAL WATER 


Now that Continental Waters are so difficult to obtain 
many people are swelling the ranks of those, who, 
for years, have found relief in Sulis. Expert analysis 
shows this Bath Mineral Water comparable in every 
respect to those of foreign Spas. The medical profession 
recommends it,—your wine merchants or chemists stock 
it and the supply never fails. Write for the booklet, 
“ Britain Leads” and learn more about these marvellous 
“ Waters of the Sun.” Still or Aerated. 
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cent. of whose strength may be contributed by individual en); 

ments of citizens of other countries. For the rest a vestameam 
League of Nations will organise international CO-operation Ciel 
world from which ex hypothesi war is excluded (by the = 
Force). = 

Finding, as I do, Commander King-Hall’s contentions | 
convincing than I should have hoped, I have thought it Pam: 
to state them as accurately as a brief summary will permit. = 
questions out of many present themselves: Would the hese 
American proclamations reach the ears of the individual Ge; 
and would they convert him if they did? Commander Ki 
Hall has no doubts in either case. He believes that broadcasg: 4 
and leaflets dropped from aeroplanes would do ev erything — 
sary in the first case, and that to be told Germany could not Win 
would be decisive in the second. I wonder. What is the effect on 
Commander King-Hall or myself of Dr. Goebbels’ assurances that 
Britain will be beaten? Our mentality, let us hope, js differen: 
from the German, but is it so totally and fundamentally differen, 
in this particular respect? It is true, no doubt, that “when . 
sufficient number of individual German brains have been con. 
verted to the service of the democratic cause, organisations of a 
form and character adapted to the will to act of any German 
allies will spontaneously come into existence,” but Commande 
King-Hall seems to over-simplify the whole process considerably 
Friction between the Nazis and a people demanding peace “ myg 
in due course lead to an explosion on the Nazi home front.” 
Perhaps, but the possibilities of that “in due course” are dis. 
couragingly infinite. 

The case for persistent and intelligent anti-Nazi propaganda js 
of course, unanswerable, but I find it hard to share Commander 
King-Hall’s confidence in the particular modus operandi he 
expounds. Others, however, may be more readily convinced, ang 
I hope they will read the book and form their own opinions 
Incidentally, in the interests of propaganda as well as of accuracy, 
it is unwise to assert that “in 1899 Great Britain declared war 
upon two small republics in South Africa.” She did not. Ther 
were plenty of faults on both sides, but it was the Boers who 
delivered an ultimatum and fired the first shots. H. W.H 















































Mountains in Bohemia 
Artist Quarter. By Charles Douglas. (Faber and Faber. 18s. 


THIs is a very readable history of those two mountains in 
Bohemia: Montmartre and Montparnasse. Against them is 
posed the figure of . Modigliani, painter of genius and prince of 
bohemians. Too discreet to be very revealing, not close enough 
in texture to make a glory of so unshapely a subject, it is a book 
for the curious rather than for the well-informed. It records 
anecdotes and scenes of which even the well-informed will 
like to be reminded, but it hardly suggests that Modiglian: was 
the great artist, the great portrait-painter, that he certainly was 
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Any story of Modigliani’s life would have to be anecdotal, 
because it was a life that did not alter in circumstances or in 
expression. Whether the girl was blonde or brunette, English 
or French, whether the stimulant was brandy or cocaine, its 
pattern was always the same. It is a pattern that gives substance 
to the wildest dreams of art-students and confirms parents in 
their worst fears. It is a recurring pattern of stimulation, pro 
duction and collapse (Modigliani’s periods of collapse usually 
meant a night of insensibility at the police-station). To some, 
such a life of poverty, under-nourishment and violent painting 
activity seems merely squalid, and the ultimate success of 
Modigliani’s work seems fortuitous; to others it realises a 
romantic zenith. The truth, as usual, lies nowhere between the 
two—but beyond them both. 

Mr. Douglas was a benevolent, semi-bohemian observer of the 
wild art life in Paris of the first quarter of the century. He loved 
a little, painted a little, drank a little and drugged a little. (With 
drugs, he tells, us, he made a great many exciting experiments.) 
His sympathies, if not his nature, lean towards excess. “ Modi” 
was tiresome perhaps ; often in his drunken egotism he spoiled 
other people’s fun—but “Modi” was gorgeous. He was 
beautiful ; he spoke Dante often and by heart, he was no bird 
who has all plumage and no song, he was indisputably a painter 
of genius. This leaning towards excess, this admiration for the 
farouche, leads to some rather unsuitable sneers. Picasso, 
Derain, Braque, though a good crowd, gradually weaned them- 
selves from the dishevelled poverty of the Butte and began to 
earn themselves modest reputations. Picasso and André Salmon 
used to watch Modigliani when the latter first arrived in Paris, 
“a sober, well-dressed young swell,” associating with drunken 
Utrillo, and speculate on how the association would affect him. 
But it was Picasso, the author half-suggests, who took the wrong 
turning. He went bourgeois. That is, he got himself a large, 
comfortable studio with a dining-room attached; he took t 
wearing bourgeois clothes and had his old faded overalls copied 





by the tailor, patches and all, to impress clients. To infuriating 
dealers he would lower his prices instead of tearing a canvas 
across and flinging it in their faces. The suggestion is that he 
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— mised with the world. Certainly he fell from —_ in = 
ation ip , es of thie author, who sympathised with the grisette nickname 
the Peace « )"Existence.” “ All the satisfaction she had was the means to 
voress what was evidently a baulked maternal instinct by caring 
Ations |ey > artists in their poverty. When they began to succeed she 
t it faires 4 il interest in them.” The belief that artists automatically 
mit, Two aon with success invalidates the author as a critic, but it 
he Anglo. det not spoil his stories. He has a feeling for tragedies and 
al Germa, = eel meetings. It is oppressive and fascinating to observe 
der King. n procession of brilliant, unhappy, suicidal Jews that crossed 
Oadcastj bohemian Paris in those years. Zborowski, the Polish poet and 
INg neces. fF dealer who tried so hard to smooth Modigliani’s last years, he 
d not wig ges as an almost saintly character. He records touchingly 
S effect on Modigliani’s death, and the subsequent suicide of La Hébuterne, 
4NCes the FE ho was bearing his second child. JouNn Prrer. 
; differen, 
ire Flaubert Translated 
m. sentimental Education. By Gustave Flaubert. oe by 
ions dy Anthony Goldsmith. Everyman's Library. 28. 6 
German L’Education Se ntimentale stands in the first Six, perhaps in be 
Mmander &™ first three, on the great noveis nineteenth-century Europe produced. 
siderably It has not, I think, been translated, at least in England, before, 
¢ “muy ff and the appearance ol Mr. Goldsmith’s excellent English version 
¢ fron” & is, therefore, important. The reader who has any French at all 
are dis. & would still, of course, do better to read the original: the essence 
of Flaubert’s prose commands sO much attention that the very 
Zanda jg slightly greater difficulty of reading another language becomes 
nmander immaterial. But for those who cannot or will not read French 
andi he Mr. Goldsmith has lifted a barrier : there is now no reason why 
ced, and  anybody’s experience should remain incomplete—and to have not 
Pinions read L’Education Sentimentale is, I believe, to be in a state of 
ccuracy, incomplete human experience. Mr. Goldsmith has so faultlessly 
red war kept, in English, the abruptness and suppleness of Flaubert’s 
There | prose that his work deserves examination by those who, already 
ts who familiar with L’Education Sentimentale, are interested in trans- 
V.H lation for its own sake, as an art. The white-heat precision of 
Flaubert’s French and its clearness—he identified style with 
vision—make translation of it the most exacting test of a man’s 
power to know, and use, his own tongue. Analysis of the shortest 
5. sentence is necessary before one is able to render, in English, 
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anything like the equivalent of its content—the very simplicity 
of each sentence having been achieved by the concentration of 
Flaubert’s entire feeling for art. 

And to meet the book, with an English title, in the familiar 
type and the red covers of the fiction part of the Everyman’s 
Library, is valuable in another way. Flaubert’s greatest novel 
now stands, for the English reader, alongside the classic English 
ind Russian novels with which the Everyman format is associated 
—and its new position invites a comparison. What makes this 
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late-comer unique—unique even among the other French novels, 
each in their way outstanding, that are already on the Everyman 
lists? 

Frederic Moreau, whose education in love bears no fruit, for 
it only finishes when he is capable of no more in life, is a negative, 
selfish and aimless figure. He is the completely anti-heroic type, 
not evoking, and not intended to evoke, sympathy. Unlike the 
heroes of Engiish novels he neither displays prowess nor is 
endeared to us by humility ; unlike the heroes of Russian novels 
he is magnified by no complexities ; unlike the heroes of many 
French novels he is incapable of exalting any one passion con- 
tinuously: he is not even consistent in his ambitions. He exists 
in a series of moments ; he does not attempt to synthesise ; he 
reacts nine times for once that he acts. Yet his experience, 
subject of novel, is an experience that we behold with awe. 
The height the book is the height of the pressure of the 
emotion through which Frederic moves—and not Frederic alone: 


there are four women, Mme. Arnoux, for whom he feels that 
ideal love whose nature is that it cannot be realised ; Louise, the 
gauche little provincial heiress ; Mme. Dambreuse, the woman of 
the world ; and Rosanette, the light-hearted courtesan who is too 
faithful relation with him. These four loves, each having 
not only intensity but in its own way a sort of completeness, cross 
and recross. And each character, as the book proceeds, comes to 


carry upon itself the shadows, or one might say the reflections, 


of the different others. By an art that is consummately Flaubert’s 


own, minutiae and futilities and false starts are used to build up 
an effect of Fate. 

Techni the novel is on a level that has not been approached 
again. The plot is elliptic, with scenes moved on and transitions 
made in yhrase. The method is visual; thought is not 
analysed, and no consciousness is examined from the inside. 
Each scen made to take its peculiar emotional colour from its 
setting, from the objects surrounding it. From the first page to 
the last endered a beauty that is not to be forgotten—the 
beauty, nune from feeling, of the thing in itself. Flaubert 
stands ; the master of this poetic objectivity. One may say 
that his cters have been sacrificed to his perception. But it 


is perception that is the force of the book. 
ELIZABETH BOWEN. 
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The Sovereign Merchandise 


The Wool Trade in English Mediaeval History, being the Ford 
Lectures. By Eileen Power. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d). 


THERE is something very fascinating about the subject of wool, 
“the sovereign merchandise and jewel of the realm of England ” 
as it was described in the Ordinance of the Staple in 1353. Apart 
from its immeasurable importance in the moulding of our nation 
of shopkeepers, it brings to the mind so many attractive things: 
the beautiful hills and dales of England where the sheep were 
bred ; the splendid ruins of the great Cistercian abbeys, like 
Fountains or Tintern, the largest wool-growers of the early 
middle ages; the great churches of the Cotswolds built by - 
opulent wool-merchants whose lasting resting-places are often 
marked by fine brasses of full-length figures, the head reposing 
fittingly on a’woolpack ; never-to-be-forgotten scenes in literature 
such as the sheep-shearing scene in Hardy’s Far from the 
Madding Crowd; and, we might add, pleasant inns whose 
names, ‘The Lamb,’ ‘ The: Golden Fleece,’ ‘The Woolpack,’ 
recall the former busy and prosperous life of many now sleepy 
country towns. 

These pastoral and idealistic aspects are touched upon in these 
lectures, which tell the whole story of wool from the sheep’s 
back to the cloth-mill ; but in the main they deal with sterner 
stuff, with the importance of the industry in political, social and 
constitutional history. ‘The enormous value of the wool-trade 
(it was stated, as early as 1297, to have amounted to half the 
value of the whole land) gave it a position of dominating import- 
ance in the world of finance. Massive sums were lent and 
borrowed on the security of the wool-customs; the Hundred 
Years’ war was paid for by wool; it placed England in the 
clutches of financial speculators, the Italian bankers and _ later 
the English merchant-kings, like the de la Poles, and later again 
the Company of the Staple; it had a very significant influence 
on the development of parliamentary control over finance. It is 
in these complex questions of government, finance and organisa- 
tion that Eileen Power has so much fresh to say. It is not a 
difficult task for a competent scholar to collect new material ; 
it is quite another matter to interpret it and to set it out in an 
easily intelligible form. It is this quality which makes this book 
so impressive—its lucidity. On the social side of the subject 
she has also done valuable work in disposing of several crusted 
fallacies. It was generally believed, for example, that the great 
bulk of wool was grown by the great lords and monasteries. 





Is this Problem Yours? 


Have you ever questioned your wisdom in selecting 
the friend appointed to act as your executor ? Perhaps 
you now doubt whether he will be qualified or even 
willing to act when the time comes ; a great distance 
of space may separate you ; he may predecease you, 
and your affairs may then drift into the hands of 
people of whom you would not approve. 


You will desire that in handling your estate, 
whatever its size, your executor shall exercise a wide 
combination of qualities including business ex- 

| perience, discernment, tact and sound judgment. 

| These requirements can be satisfied by the appoint- 
ment of the Midland Bank Executor and ‘Trustee 
Company. For a moderate fee, payable out of the 
proceeds of your estate, the efficient organization of 
both the Midland Bank and its affiliated Executor 
and Trustee Company is at your disposal. 

You are 
branch of the Bank or the Company. 
tell him will be treated in the strictest confidence and 
he will readily help you to the best of his ability. 

A booklet, ‘‘ The Service of the Midland Bank 
Executor and Trustee Company’”’, and a brochure, 
“ The Wisdom of Making a Will”’, are obtainable at 

at the Head Office in Poultry, 


invited to consult the manager of any 
Whatever you 


any branch or 
London, E.C. 2. 


MIDLAND BANK 


Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd. 
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She has shown statistically, however, that there were always great 
numbers of peasant sheep-farmers, and she surmises that even 
in the heyday of demesne farming, peasant sheep-flocks exceeded 
those of demesne. It was these peasants who became in the 
fifteenth century the yeomen of England. Again, the old text- 
book view that the Black Death resulted in a wholesale sub- 
stitution of pasture for arable farming has to go. The peak of 
wool-production was reached before the middle of the fourteenth 
century ; after that there was decline, and then stagnation. 

It may be questioned whether it was wise to publish these 
lectures in their present form, substantially as they were given 
at Oxford in 1939, without footnotes or documentary evidence, 
especially as so much of the material comes from unprinted 
sources. This is but a foretaste of what is to come—the book on 
which Miss Power had been working for several years before her 
sudden death brought her labours to an untimely close. The general 
reader will get much enjoyment and interest from this volume, 
but the student of economic history will await with some im- 
patience the second and documented edition which Professor 


Postan has promised us. AusTIN LANE POOLE. 
Murder Without Tears 
Case in the Clinic. By E. C. R. Lorac. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 


In Memory of Charles. (John Murray. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Woman in Red. 

She Faded Into Air. 

She'll) Be Dead By Morning. 
7s. 6d.) 

Death in the Sun. By Charles Saxby. (Robert Hale. 

Red Threads. By Rex Stout. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 

Murder Out of Turn. By F. and R. Lockridge. (Michael Joseph. 
7s. 6d.) 


By D. Erskine Muir. 


(Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
(Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
(Robert Hale. 


By Anthony Gilbert. 
By Ethel Lina White. 
By Dana Chambers. 


8s.) 


Case in the Clinic would be an excellent example of the English 
type of detective-story but for the presence of two figures who 
purport to be Americans. These puppets unfortunately are 
caricatures of young dandies of the late "fifties, and have no more 
to do with America of today’than winged pigs. Suring and 
guessing and roundly swearing By Jag, they have a disruptive 
effect on an otherwise admirable story, for their patent falsity 
is as comic as that of those jewel-recovering Oriental priests 
who were so busy avenging sacrilege in a happily past period of 
detective-writing. Mr. Lorac mounts a characteristically ingenious 
puzzle and breaks it down in the most elaborate and fair manner 
of the English school. But no amount of painstaking care over 
detail-has power to carry: “Sure itd be a dandy deed—that 
medium’s got me guessing some,” or “ Sure Chief, you’re a cute 
practioner .” While it is pleasing to be reminded of the 
dear old America of horse-drawn trolley-cars, free-lunch counters 
in saloons, and the Populist Party, one’s pleasure is balanced 
by a feeling that time is a little too far out of joint. 

In Memory of Charles is a reconstruction of a famous case 
which makes good reading, but which has the defects which such 
reconstruction is bound to entail. Good taste and the conventions 
stand between the author and the reality, and at the same time 
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while the trial may have cleared up the how and why, the 
cution will have only built up a bare framework for the sati hi ; 
of the jury, and there will be big blanks in the matters of a 
and motive that the court-records do not touch. The ant 
which In Memory of Charles is based hung on a au" 
singular brutality in which three men killed a man "ide 
slood, two holding him and the third shooting him between 
legs with a shot-gun. By the time legal Processes ba 
discovered the nature of the crime feelings had been blunted an4 
reticences developed that left the motives leading to hh en 
ordinary combination utterly obscure. Wherever the < 
gives the evidence it is thoroughly satisfactory, but jt seem 
inadequate where it attempts to provide the missing reasons. he 
black horror is too great for a logical explanation. " 

The Woman in Red is an excellently paced thriller concernes 
with a kidnapping—as the coffee advertisement said, “ Good i 
the last drop.” The last drop is, however, a little weaker than the 
rest; the anti-climax is, if a small blemish, a sufficiently = 
asperating one. She Faded Into Air is neat and exciting if py 
carefully enough assembled ; the loose ends put it out of conn 
from the puzzle point of view, but the thriller element will cay 
it. It is perhaps unfair to judge it on its puzzle-strength ; 
belongs to the American school according to which honour . 
satisfied if the reader has a chance to guess the answer—whic 
need not be possible or probable. The reader acquainted wih 
the machinery of the law may derive considerable entertainmen, 
from attempting to construct a case against the villain that could 
be put to a jury, and in imagining Lord This or Mr. Justice Tha; 
comments on the conduct of the private detective concerned who 
is legally an accessory to two murders before he brings his ma 
down. This game can be recommended for almost all detective. 
stories ; it is surprising in what a large number of cases the 
authors build up a climax which would lead to the arrest and 
imprisonment of the detective and the release of the criminals, | 
is also amusing to extend the process to civil suits, for instance 
to examine the possibility of entertaining slander-actions that the 
usual literary investigation would unleash. The correct ending 
to She’ll Be Dead By Morning would show the detective going to 
the chair and the villain being released for lack of evidence, but 
the story stops at a stage before this logical conclusion is reached 
It is good knockabout murder set in the dream America, in which 
the sheep are as quick on the draw and, if anything, tougher than 
the goats ; fast, exciting, wholly improbable. Death in the Sun 
flirts continuously with the real world while belonging in plot 
and machinery to the knockabout school. The two murders, the 
corpse-mutilation, and the suicide take place at an experimental 
theatre-colony in the American desert, where a modern-dres 
production of I] Trovatore is under way. ‘Those who have 
been tricked into experimental theatres in the past will realise 
the full horror of the setting when they learn that the oper 
has been twisted to fit into the Spanish Civil War and that the 
anvil-chorus is sung by workers of the F.A.I. busy turning out 
armoured cars. 

Red Threads is top of the class: neat, fair and difficult 1 
fault. The puzzle is ingenious, the case against the murdere 
absolutely sound, and the dividing line between the whites and 
the blacks well defined. It makes a pleasant change to encounter 
a few characters who respect the law and remain inside is 
domain. Murder Out of Turn is a good second with an agreeable 
detective and possible characters. Mr. and Mrs. North are th 
same pleasant figures who used to appear in the New Yorker 
stories, not yet over-familiar with crime. The puzzle is @ 
extremely complicated one, and the fault of the story is that the 
authors have to cut their way out, rather than solve it. 

JOHN FAIRFIELD. 


Shorter Notices 


Remember Greece. By Dilys Powell. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d 





Miss Powe.t, who is the film-critic of the Sunday Times, and 
whose late husband was Director of the British School o 
Archaeology at Athens, has written an agreeable, rather curiously 
compounded, book. A personal chapter, describing how she heard 
of the Russo-German agreement of August, 1939, on the island 
of Icaria, and left Athens just before war was declared, is followed 
by six others devoted to the approach of war, the course of tt 
war, a description of Athens, a description of Greece generall} 
a description of the islands and the story of Greece from tk 
sixth century B.C. to 1941 compacted into 22 pages. It 8 
mostly pleasant guide-book, lightened by a welcome personé 
touch, and provides a useful outline sketch of Greece at! 
moment when that country has won the admiration of the word 
(Faber and Faber 


Herbs for Daily¥Use. By Mary Thorne Quelch. 





8s. 6d.) 
THE reviewer poising the pen to write “this harmless litue 
book” is struck by the reflection that an exacter word might 
found. In actual fact, is it very judicious to quote and recommend 
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The care of the Eyes 
in the Home 





These hints are approved by Medical Authorities. 





.-. With things as they are today, 
it is not surprising that people are suffering 


with tired eyes. Here are a few simple 


hints that will help you to overcome the 
trouble and to keep your eyes healthy and 


comfortable. 


(I) Sleep with the window wide open. Fresh air benefits 


the eyes. 


(2) Don’t read facing or backing the window. Arrange, 
if possible, for the light to come over your left 
shoulder. 


(3) Never rub your eyes when they ache or water— 
particularly if yeu have a piece of dirt in the eye, or 
if you have a stye or boil. You aggravate the trouble 
and do real damage. Always bathe the eye and if 
the trouble persists, consult a doctor. 


(4) Don’t read in bright sunlight or twilight. 


(5) If you have the slightest doubt as to the efficiency of 
your sight, consult a Qualified Practitioner at once. 


ISSUED BY THE MAKERS OF OPTREX (Brand) EYE LOTION 
IN THE INTEREST OF OCULAR HYGIENE 


Optrex is sold by all Chemists at 2/3 (with free eye bath) and 3/11 
(without eye bath). Prices include Purchase Tax. 


Optrex Lid., Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Middlesex. 
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BENEVOLENT 
FUND 


PATRON : H.M. THE KING. 
President : Chairman of Council: 
H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, K.G. H.R.H. The Duke of Kent, K.G. 
Chairman of Appeals Committee : 
Lord Riverdale. 


“* Never in the field of human conflict 
was so much owed by so many to so few.” 


£3,000,000 


IS WANTED 


TO ENSURE THAT ADEQUATE 
HELP IS FORTHCOMING TO:— 


(a) Those disabled while flying and the 
dependants of those killed. 


(b) Other R.A.F. casualties and their 
dependants. 


Many of the younger members of the R.A.F. 
have had to cut short their business training 
and sometimes even their education. The 
Fund will try to make good this loss when 
the time comes. 


WE ASK 


3,000,000 PEOPLE 
TO SEND US 


£1 EACH 


to show their appreciation of 


The Royal Air Force 


If you cannot spare £1 please send 
what you can. If you can spare more 
please send more. 


Please send Donations to :— 
LORD RIVERDALE or BERTRAM T. RUMBLE, 
HON. SEC., R.A.F. BENEVOLENT FUND, 1 SLOANE 
STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to 
The Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund. In order to 
economise, when sending cheques please state if you will 
accept the endorsement as a receipt. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


McDOUGALLS TRUST 








DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 





MR. KENNETH MOORE’S STATEMENT 





THE cighth annual ordinary general meeting of McDougalls Trust, 
Limited, was held on Tuesday, August 12th, in London. 


Mr. Kenneth A. E, Moore (chairman of the company) presided. 


The following statement by the chairman had been circulated with 
the report and accounts, and was taken as read: 


You will observe from the directors’ report that we are able, for 
the fifth year in succession, to recommend a total distribution on the 
oidinary shares of 10 per cent. This is made possible by the fact 
that the operating company—McDougalls, Limited—was successful 
in maintaining its profits in the trading year ended March 3Ist, 1941, 
at the level established for some years past. The selling price of 
McDougalls Self-Raising Flour has remained at the pre-war figure, 
the smaller margin of profit having been offset by larger sales. The 
net profit, in fact, comes out at £248,588, after making provision 
for Excess Profits Tax, National Defence Contribution, and 
contingencies. 

This figure is almost identical with the company’s pre-war stan- 
dard of profits as now agreed with the Revenue authorities for pur- 
poses of Excess Profits Tax. It is important that you should know 
this, because, so long as Excess Profits Tax remains at 100 per cent., 
the position of ordinary shareholders is virtually that of holders of 
non-cumulative preference shares (or second preference shares if there 
are prior charges) carrying a maximum rate of dividend governed by 
the pre-war standard. In the case of ordinary shareholders in 
McDougalls Trust, Limited, that maximum, after making a modest 
allowance for contingencies, is for all practical purposes 10 per cent.— 
the rate of dividend to which you have become accustomed. 





STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


To return to the accounts of McDougalls, Limited, it is unneces- 
sary for me to refer in any detail to the various items in the balance- 
sheet. The figures speak for themselves, and those of the previous 
year are given by way of comparison. The financial position, judged 
by all ordinary standards, remains extremely strong. The story 
behind the figures, however, is that in a year of unparalleled difficulty 
and heavy air raids, the management, staff and workpeople have 
between them contrived to achieve the highest production in the 
history of the business. For that achievement—and although I can 
give no details you will appreciate how remarkable it is—you 
will, I am sure, wish to be associated with the directors in 
expressing most sincere thanks to all concerned for duty well 
done, not less in the interests of the community than in those of 
the company. 

You will see from a note on the face of the balance-sheet that 
the accounts are subject to adjustment by reference to the terms of 
any agreement which may hereafter be concluded with H.M. Govern- 
ment in relation to the control of flour mills as from the outbreak of 
wal Negotiations between representatives of the Government and 
of the milling industry have, it is understood, now reached an 
advanced stage, but for various reasons it appears unlikely that the 
agreement, when it emerges, will affect to any material extent the 
nec profits of McDougalls, Limited, as shown by the accounts for the 
last two financial years ended March 3Ist, 1941. 

With regard to the current financial year, I can only say that busi- 
ness has been maintained at a peak level in the first quarter, 
and for the rest we must hope for the best and be prepared for 
the worst. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





ADVERTISER’S CORRECTION 





In the advertisement of the Field Lane Institution, 
which appeared in our issue of August Ist, the words 
“ PuBLic OPINION ” should have read “ THE SPECTATOR.” 





THE INDEX IS NOW READY 
To VOLUME 166 of "THE SPECTATOR " 


One shilling and sixpence for each copy should 
be enclosed with instructions and addressed to:— 





INDEX DEPT., “THE SPECTATOR” LTD.. 99 GOWER ST., LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND 
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a recipe for use in cancer cases, made from goosegrass? Hf 
are undoubtedly precious, and as undoubtedly undervalued 
this kind of recommendation, if we assume the author anne 
(she quotes, “it often produces a cure in from six ere 


” 4 ~* . t 
months”), is surely dangerous. Similarly, it would bane bee 
more helpful to have photographs of the herbs: many 


are now exploring hedges and meadows without country know. 
ledge, and enthusiasm might lead to unfortunate results—eaii, 
wild celery for instance. For the rest the author has man 
interesting things to tell—one hadn’t realised that when the q 7 
in the fairy story was made to spin shirts out of nettles, this w 
not a task comparable to carrying water in a sieve, but ac - 
practice, particularly in Scotland, where sheets and table-cloths 
were spun from nettle-fibre as a substitute for flax. 


Good Food for Children. 
3s. 6d.) 


A LARGE proportion of Mr. Heath’s recipes are of the kind the 
ask for “half a pound of lump sugar, a quarter of a pound of 
butter and a quarter of a pint of cream” and the directions to add 
a table spoon of lemon juice to this or that, and to cut a pound of 
gravy beef into small pieces, are merely tantalising. However, the 
author expressly disclaims that this is a book designed specially 
for war-time, and, with this limitation in mind, the book is very 
good indeed, especially those sections of it devoted to soups and 
vegetables. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

AFTER the optimistic predictions of a new tap loan on terms 
which would mean a fresh screwing-down of investment yields, 
Sir Kingsley Wood’s announcement of the Government's borrow- 
ing plans has been something of a damp squib. For the moment 
there is to be no new offer of War Bonds, which suggests that 
the Treasury has decided to postpone any major change in tactics 
until the autumn. In the circumstances the firmness of gilt-edged 
is reassuring, and so is the gradual strengthening of the invest- 
ment and speculative groups. Funds are accumulating, and 
holders of securities are getting more and more confirmed in their 
determination not to sell. 

I do not wish at this stage to encourage investors to build 
up commitments on optimistic hopes of an early peace, but for 
those who can afford to take long views, and are prepared to 
ignore temporary fluctuations, there are undoubtedly some good 
bargains to be had at current prices. Depressed property, stores, 
catering and hotel shares, to say nothing of the foreign bond and 
railway markets, offer good chances. The difficulty lies in find- 
ing sellers since most of the holders bought at higher levels before 
the war. 


By Ambrose Heath. (Faber and Faber. 


RICHARD THOMAS PROSPECTS 


As soon as Richard Thomas and Company, the South Wales 
sheet steel and tinplate makers, declared a full year’s dividend 
payment on the preference shares it was evident that the earnings 
position had substantially improved. Under the new management 
dividends have been rightly subordinated to the essential task 
of strengthening the group’s finances, and the payment now 
announced does not mark the slightest deviation from this policy. 
For the year to March 29th trading profits of the group rose by 
£829,129 to £3,999,762. The parent company’s trading profits 
were also substantially higher, and after charging £236,081 for 
writing down the book value of stocks, earnings, before taxation, 
were up from £999,769 to £1,642,608. Unfortunately, taxation, 
which includes E.P.T., has taken £1,120,000 compared with 
£648,196 a year ago, and another £200,000 has been charged to 
current liability under the War Damage Act. 

After making all these appropriations the board is still able 
to put £100,000 to general reserve, and increase the carry forward 
from £32,100 to £153,297, as well as pay a full year’s preference 
dividend. Moreover, the liquid position of the group has been 
improved, current assets, which include nearly £1,000,000 in cash 
and gilt-edged, having risen from £7,409,583 to £9,975,014. The 
report tells us nothing of the group’s earnings prospects, but I 
imagine that they are reasonably good. At 16s. Richard Thomas 
6} per cent. £1 preferences yield roughly 8 per cent., and should 
certainly be held. From the longer-term standpoint there are 
speculative possibilities in the 6s. 8d. ordinary shares just under 
4s., as a dividend next year is by no means impossible. For the 
more staid investor the debenture stock, around g1, is well worth 
holding. 

FLOUR MILLERS’ RECORD OUTPUT 

What one likes to hear in these days is that output records 
have been broken despite the handicaps of war. Mr. Kenneth 
Moore, chairman of McDougalls Trust, which owns the business 
of McDougalls, Limited, the flour millers, announced such an 
achievement at this week’s meeting. Although the operating com- 
pany had not raised its selling prices during the war, the pre- 


war standard of profits had been maintained on the basis of 


Continued on page 166) 
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THOMAS MANN 
The Transposed Heads 


Mann’s achievement in Lotte in Weimar, pub- 
lished last autumn, is at least equalled in his 
new novel on an Indian theme. Macabre and 
voluptuous, the story is of a woman and her two 
lovers, written with a deep ironical insight, which 
raises it to the highest level of literary awareness. 


Just published. 6s. net. 


HERMANN RAUSCHNING 


Make and Break 
with the Nazis 


Rauschning’s most important contribution since 
Germany's Revolution of Destruction, a study of 
European realities and of the Nazis’ bogus solu- 
tions to genuine problems. A book which looks 
beyond the day-to-day communiqués. 


Re y August 29th. 85. 6d. net. 


SECKER AND WARBURG 


ee 





WM. HOLLINS & CO. LTD., VIYELLA HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM. | 





PLEASURE CRUISE 


TO 




















Ondeckscleared for sterner action than 
tennis, he still wears ‘ Viyella’ shirts. 
He finds his Service shirts as comfort- 
able in strenuous circumstances as 
his ‘ Viyella’ Sportshirts were on 
more peaceful seas—smart and 
cheerfully themselves in spite of 
the hardest wear. ‘ Viyella’ 
White Service Shirts, (without 
collars) 17/9; ‘Viyella’ Service 
Socks, black and white 4/1 ; 
*Viyella’ Service Ties, 3/-. 
Stocked by high-class 
hosiers and outfitters 
everywhere. 
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[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the t 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. ; 
marked with the words “ Crossword Puzzie”’ 
and should be recewwed not later than first post on Tuesday week. 


ate sur 


6 THE SPECTATOR, 


“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 127°: 


Envelopes s be 
and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, 
No envelopes will 
opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form eppearing 
ow. The name of the winner and the solution will be published in the follow- 
issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 24d. stamp, otherwise they 
harged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 
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corrected in 


Are 


or 


still 
should be (8). 
Found among the mechanised 


ACROSS 5. 
Naturally one could catch 
him red-handed (11). 6. 


proof, 





“Those friends thou_ hast forces (4). 
and their adoption tried 7. The Rev Septimus Harding 
them to thy soul with hoops (9 . : ; 
of steel” (Shakespeare) (7). g. Wordsworth’s wandering voice 
One of the _ ecclesiastical (0). ; 
circles (7) 13. Class distinction can’t be dis- 
The drivers take in the regarded here (10). 
length (10) 14. Botanically buttoned (9). 
ength (10). - 

16. Confused name about a burn- 


“Merry of soul he sailed on . 
1 day Over the sea to ——” ing heap (8). ; 
Stevenson) (4). Customary duty (6). 





"The or heraldry, the 20. His verses were both human 
aie wee ’ . 

NOM ver” (Gray) (< and divine (7) 

pomp of power” (Gray at Like Derby Dav (6) 
Telegraphic announcement of 41 oy : . 
Othello’s death in ARP. 24. Concealed by the messenger 
terms (8). \>2- : 

Puss approaches the honey 25- “50 oft as that shall be, So 


often shall the of us be 


3). on0.8 OFF 
~ call’d The men that gave their 


which made 


Golden region : au 
' nora poe 5). country liberty (Shake- 
His belt is not the Lonsdale speare) (4). 

4). ; 

One way of taking it G3 SOLUTION TO 

words) (2, 3,_ 5). CROSSWORD No. 125 


Irritating subject of give and 


take (7). 


-z 





As I pout in these regions 
(7). 

Anthony and his _ family 
lumped together (2 words 
4, 7). 


DOWN 
Dress I'd follow without de- 
viation (5). 
Place which makes a short 
doctor avid (6). 
Simon Tappertit 
10). 
Gammer Gurton’s 
comedy (6) 


was one 


was early 


SOLUTION ON AUGUST 29th 
The winner of Crossword No. 125 is Mr. Frank W. Higgison 
inwell, 7, Kew Road, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset. 











AVIEMORE HOTEL 
STRATHSPEY INVERNESS-SHIRE 


On the main North Road —30 miles irom Inverness. Situated 
amid pine woods — peaceful sanctuary away from rush and nerve 
strain. Private golf course. Tennis, ishing. Splendidly appointed. 


Particulars from MANAGER 
A.A. and R.A.C. 


Telephone : Aviemore 21] 
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FINANCE AND INV.<STMENT 


(Continued from page 164) 



























































record production. Mr. Moore brought home to sharehold 
that in present conditions the ordinary dividend rate was practie. 


ally stabilised at 10 per cent. He did not anticipate any seri 
adjustments of the earnings of the operating company arisin = 
of the negotiations still in progress between the flour-milling 
dustry and the Government. So far, business in the = 
financial year has been held at last year’s peak levels. ™ 
AN E.P.T. CRITIC 

In his survey at the meeting of the Climax Rock Dril] and 
Engineering Works, the chairman, Mr. Alfred Ewing, added his 
voice to the steadily growing chorus of critics of the 100 
cent. Excess Profits Tax. This company has done well, reine 
its net profit for 1940 from £32,421 to £55,134, but it has had © 
meet a heavy taxation charge as well as muster finance to handle 
rising output. Mr. Ewing takes the view that the problematicy 
20 per cent. of E.P.T. paid promised as a rebate after the war 
is inadequate to meet reconstruction needs. He asks, quite justif. 
ably, for more precise information as to the conditions unde 
which this repayment will be made. ' 


COMPANY MEETING 


CLIMAX ROCK DRILL AND 
ENGINEERING WORKS 


THE twenty-eighth annual ordinary general meeting of the Climy 
Rock Drill and Engineering Works, Limited, was held today at the 
Abercorn Rooms, “Great Eastern Hotel, London, E.C. ; 

The following statement by the chairman (Mr. Alfred Ewing) ha 
been circulated with the report and accounts and will be taken x 
read : 

I regret the delay this year in submitting the accou 
due to war-time conditions, the difficulty in obtaining information 
quickly from our depleted overseas offices, and to the heavy load on 
our home staff. The net profit for the year is £55,134, as compared 
with £32,421 in 1939—an increase of £22,713. 
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INCREASED SALES 

The bulk of our normal business is with the Dom 
and I am happy to record that we did not lose a s 
during the year 

In foreign markets and enemy-occupied countries normal business 
has ceased temporarily, but we hope that after the termination of war 
we may once again renew our mutually advantageous business relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union. 

SoutH AFRICA AND CANADA 

When I addressed you last year I stated that my investigations in 
Africa had led me to the conclusion that British manufacturers of 
engineering products for export to South Africa would find it neces 
sary to manufacture in that country if they were to retain a reason 
able proportion of the business available. We have made modest 
arrangements in an endeavour to service the machines which we have 
in operation in South Africa. 

I shall now deal with the balance-sheet. Capit 
during the year under al! heads amounted to £19,2c 
tion written off, including special provision for abno 
tear of plant and machinery was £15,061, so that t! 
fixed assets was £4,139. 

EXxcESS OF CURRENT ASSETS 

The excess of current assets over current liabilities 
£171,488 as compared with £158,670 in 1939, an increase d 
£12,818. Stock and work in progress increased in value from 
LISI,IQI in 1939 to £231,535 in 1940—an inc 344. Debton 
in 1939 were £66,832, compared with £135,276 in 1940—@ 
increase of £68.444. 

It has been difficult to regulate our cash position for reasons beyond 
our control, and it has been necessary to make financial arrangements 
to enable us to handle the greatiy increased output. Last year there 
was a bank overdraft of £20,004, which has now been replaced by 
bills payable amounting to £75,000. Cash in bank amounts to £28,551, 
as compared with £1,405 in 1939. Further facilities have been 
arranged during the current year. 

INJUSTICE OF 100 PER CENT. E.P.T. 

I cannot resist the impulse to voice the protests which have appeared 
in speeches by chairmen of other companies and in the Press of the 
injustice to industry of Excess Profits Tax at too per cent. Moa 
concerns, and particularly those in the engineering industry, are more 
than anxious to do all they possibly can to assist the country’s waf 
effort and to bear the load of taxation, but to my mind it is a mistake 
not to allow a small margin of profit to remain to assist in recom 
struction when hostilities cease. 
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PER CENT. 
paid an interim : 
now recommend a final 


DISTRIBUTION OF 124 
Following the previous year’s practice, we 

| 
and 


divid 


of 2} per cent., less Income Tax, we 
lividend of 10 per cent., less Income Tax, bringing the distributes 
up to 12} per cent. The balance brought forward from last yeal 


was £6,226 18s. 6d., which, with the net profit for 1940 of £5513 
14s. 8d., less the interim dividend of £4,500 and provision for taxation 
of £15,000, leaves £41,860 13s. 2d. available for distribution. 

The directors recommend that a final dividend of ro per cent, 


less Income Tax, be paid in respect of the year ended December 3154 
1940, making a total of 12} per cent., less Income Tax, for the ye. 
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ee PERSONAL. 
So 
TRENGTH THROUGH JOY! 
S Relax and enjoy & King Six 
Cigar. After this satisfying smoke 
you'll find new strength to face 
your trouble They're 8d. each at 
all Tobacconists. 
ee — — —_—_ — — — 








PERSONAL 
rEATIME DAINTY is thin 
ot BERMALINE Bread. Full of 
ligested. Ask your Baker or write 
Street, Glasgow S.W. i. 


7 DELICIOUS 
\ buttered slic 


sutriment and eas 


BERMALINE, Fai ‘le y 





) gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers’ 
teen. Gifts wil acknowledged.—Please send t 
aa The Spectator Office. 


| ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s.,carbon 
4 


Bess, Magazines, Games. and other comforts 


copy 3d. 1 vo rds .—Muss N. MCFar.ans (C 
Parade. Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
ee CAMERAS WANTED, — Leica, 


ntax. Rolleiflex, &c. t ighest prices in England 
d.—WALLA Hi ATON, Lrp.,127 New! ond St. Ww 1 


» Study, 06 Marine 





Perm. London address.— $s p.a" 
yalty.—W Tite,BM/MONO 23, W.C.1 


mised Dy is 
ONEY Retr its Work “Do me.”—Then Guys 
Ms spita id be wealthy indeed. You could 
> auc Ple ise send to = PEAL SECRETARY 
Guys $ ital : ndon Fridge, S.E. 
a PRIANGI Secretaria i raining "76 ry) college, Sour th 


Molton St., W Re “$1 id ntia branch at AS *rrard 
rows. Puckett j 0 Mav <5 306-7 





Wo ARKS 





TATRITE FOR -ROFIT.—Send for free booklet— 
\\ Recent INstITUTE ‘85G), Palace Gate, W.8 


APPOINTMENT 


THE Tyneside Council of Social Service has a 
| vacancy f Social Service and Club Organise 
por ne Initial salary £250 per ant 

e one with war-time emerge 

ild have organising capacity and 

al, educational, industrial welfare, or 








stating age, experience and interests, 
sturmonials, seould be sent to the 


Ellison Place, Newcastle 1, by 28th 





LITE RARY 


YOMING OF AGE ot THE LONDON SCHOOL 
( OF JOURNALISM, To mark this Anniversa 
HALF WEE’ S accepted for Correspondence Courses in 
Fiction, Journalism and Poetry. Offer limited to 200 
tudent 1a! coaching. No curtailment of in 

to Pro spectus Dept., L.S.J. S7 
W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 





EDUCATIONAL 


‘War-time address: 


years old with an exceptional v 
of music 
in a pleasant part of Oxfordshi 
exist to help boys with their subsequent education after 
leaving the School. Application vale uuld be made to the 
Headmaster, 
Saints Vicarage, 7 Margaret Street, W.1 








LINIBIEN & 
@aikeN 


BOMBAY 
COLOMBO: 
CALCUTTA 










ELLERMANS 


iCITY HALL} 


LINES 






Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 
Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, 
Dumbartonshire. 


EXHIBITION 


yAINTINGS by ALVA also CONTEMPORARY ART.— 
pe LEGER GALLERY, 13 Old Bond Street. 10-6, 10-1. 


LL SAINTS, MARGARI STREET, 


SCHOOL. 


offered to a boy of 10 or II 
e and some knowl edge 
ted to a modern house 
Valuable bursaries 





One Entirely Free Place is 


The School is eva 


the Rev. W. R. Foster, M.A., c/o All 


College, 
Greatford, Stamford. Lincs. 
land 








hb: 


AND SCHOLARSHIPS 





CHOIR 


St. MAryY’s, FREELAND, OXFORD.) 


PREGA IS PUA RBA 





For nearly 12 months London has 


borne the brunt of enemy air 
ack Gifts are urgently requested for our 
WAR RELIEF FUND, to enable our 200 
Mi aslonaries, who are ltving and working in 
e most-hbombed areas, to give assistance to 
he homeless and others. Seuwe. hand clothing 
needed. Please address: Secretary for War 
Relief. LONDON CITY MISSION, 78a. Great 
Meade Street. Westminster, S.W.1. 














MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
A Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 
29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or The Hall, 
on the borders of Rut- 


For full Prospectus, apply to the Secretary. St. 


Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C.2. 
PUBLIC AND 





PREPARATORY 
YEAR BOOK, 


SCHOOLS 


Officia! book ot Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 


tion of Preparatory Schools. 
Consult re Schools, Careers, &c. 
10s, 6d. net. 
DEANE AND SONS, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


IDE FRESH YOURSELF in English Country, 
\ Descriptive list (3d, post free) 
ot 160 TINNS and HOTELS. 
PropLe’s REFRESHMENT House ASSOCIATION, LTD.. 
St. George’s House. Regent Street, W.1. 








STOP THAT 
COLD WITH 


VAPEX 





From yout Chemist 22 £ 34 
inching Purchase Tas 
THOMAS KERFOOT & COLTS. 


“THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 








and social 


477 OXF ‘ORD 





CURRENT AFFAIRS 
Every week important books and pamphlets on military, political 
aspects of the war are published. 
Bumpus, and so keep yourself in touch with current affairs. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 
ST. RE BT, 


See them all at Head Office: 





‘W.l | Circ ul ms Cr. d ts and "4 rave le 

















A Norfolk War Medallisi 


THINK OF 
THESE MEN AND 


HELP THEM 


You can imagine what perils 
the War is adding to the 


already hazardous task of our Life-boatmen... 
intensifies, so does the 
Institution’s call for your aid become more 


As the War at sea 


urgent 
é ke 
We know you will not fail us. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 





THE BANK 


(CInee rated by Royal Charter, 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, 


Paid up Capital, £4,506 


OF AUSTRALASIA 


1835.) 


W.C.2. 

Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000, 
us Branches throughout Australia and New 
rs, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
rs’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 



















LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION | 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. 


Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, € 











ase saa 


Treasurer, 
, Secretary. 





HEAD OFFICE : ! DALE ST., LIVERPOOL 


LIVERPOOL 


‘LONDON 


GLOBE 


iE INSURANCE’ COMPANY LTD. 


2—LONDON (Chief Office 1! CORNHILL, E.C. 
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IV. the 


‘You need something} 





At your time of life, you need something more than a 


simple tonic. You need something that will, in effect, 


revitalize your whole organism—that will give a new 
impetus to your vital forces: something that will fortify 
the action of your heart, strengthen your nerves, and 
have a stabilising effect upon blood 


your pressure. 


*Phyllosan’ 


Which means that you should start taking 
tabli ty to-day ! 


Just two tiny tablets three times a 
day before meals. But 


And. it is so simple. 
if you take the tablets regularly, 
the results will astonish you. 


more than 
a tonic 





***Phyllosan’ 
is more 
than a tonic— 


it is a 
creative force 


in the 
system 











A medical report states: 
l noticed how regularly and 
strikingly under the 


this preparation even non-anaemi 


injiuence ¢ 


people were improved in genera 
health, increase Oo} 
appetite, energy and the joy of life 
so that before my researches wer 

ompleted I was convinced that thi 


renledy pos es sed de finite rét ttalix 


showed an 


. , 
ing powers. 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN 





RAND TABLETS 


to revitalize your Blood, fortify your Heart, correct your Blood Pressure 
stimulate your Metabolism, strengthen your Nerves, increase your Vital Forces 


Of all chemists: 


»se e€ / . vs 
3/5, 5/8 (double quantity), and 20/-. 


Proprietary rights are not cl 


Including Purchase Tax 


uimed apart from the registered trade mark ‘ Phyllosan,’ which és the property and denotes the products of Natural Chemicals, Lib 
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